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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  runaway  boy  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  romantic  figure  in  search 
of  adventure  and  eager  to  test  his  mettle  in  the  rough  -  and  -  tumble  of 
life's  daily  existence.    He  brings  to  mind  the  picture  of  a  Mrs.  Stubb's 
boy  running  away  to  join  the  circus,  the  picturesque  lire  of  Huclcleberry 
Finn  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  all  the  other  lads  who  launched  out  in- 
to the  mysterious  unknown  in  search  of  high  aaventure. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  runaway  as  ha  was  in  the  comparatirely 
simple,  leisurely,  and  neighborly  coomunity  of  rural  America.    Today  imer-  I 
ica  is  a  highly  industrialized  country  characterized  by  metropolitan  bee- 
hives that  swam  to  their  rhythm  of  an  impersonal  assembly-line  routine.  | 
In  the  seamier  sections  of  these  be^ives,  the  runaway  boy's  flight  usually  | 
ends  in  the  precinct  police  station.    It  is  a  tragic  flight  from  a  broken 
home  or  from  one  which  can  not  offer  an  inexperienced  boy  the  protection  he 
needs  from  the  complexities  of  modem  life.    The  picture  of  the  runaway  boy 
today  has  its  dark  side  and  when  that  siae  is  exposed  to  view,  an  incipient 
juvenile  delinquent  is  usually  found  underneath. 

The  problem  of  the  runaway  boy  is  not  one  of  simple  child  welfare  alone, 
but  complicated  by  the  threat  of  imminent  juvenile  delinquency.    Through  him 
the  child-caring  agency  is  brought  in  contact  with  criminal  activity.  This 
new  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  addition  to-problems  raised 
by  his  status  as  a  boy  without  a  home.    The  problem  of  the  runaway  boy  has 
become  serious  enough  to  warrant  the  attention  of  the  National  Probation 
Association.    This  organization  has  created  a  special  organization  Committ- 
ee on  Runaway  Children  to  study  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  this  phase  of 


j  juvenile  delinquency.    The  above-named  committee  defines  a  runaway  to  be: 

Those  boys  and  girls  who  live  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
juvenile  courts  where  they  are  apprehended  and  who  have  appar- 
ently left  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  parent  or 
guardian. 

This  definition  points  up  the  double  aspect  of  the  problem.    From  the  view- 
point of  the  probation  authorities,  the  first  part  of  the  definition  takes 
eare  of  the  legal  jurisdiction  by  which  they  can  assume  responsibility  for  a 
runaway.    In  actual  practice,  child-placing  agencies  such  as  the  Children's 
Aid  Association  Incorporated  »  are  ready  to  assume  responsibility  if  the  boy 
answers  to  the  latter  part  of  the  definition- 

"Who  have  apparently  left  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their 
parent  or  guardian**.    The  first  part  of  the  definition  is  the  authorization 
entitling  the  courts  to  take  the  runaway  into  its  jurisdiction.    The  proba- 
tion officer  acts  as  an  arm  of  the  court,  but  the  child-caring  agency  deals 
with  the  runaway  in  the  light  of  its  primary  function,  social  rehabilitation, 
and  is  concerned  only  indirectly  with  the  legal  aspect  of  the  problan.  In 
the  case  studies,  although  the  majority  of  the  runaways,  were  referred  for 
placement  by  probation  officers,  any  boy  who  had  "left  without  knowledge  or 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian"  was  considered  a  runaway  by  the  C.  A.  A. 
Indirectly,  the  child-caring  agency  in  this  instance  is  part  of  a  crime 
prevention  program  of  society. 

With  the  passing  of  time  it  is  likely  that  that  part  which  the  child- 
caring  agency  can  play  in  the  rehabilitation  and  prevention  of  the  runaway 

Dannie  Oppenheimer  The  Treatment  of  Runaway  Children  (New  York;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Probation  Association  1926)  P.  269 


Hereinafter  referred  to  as  C.  A.  1.. 


episodes  will  be  more  fully  realized  and  explored  further. 

Society  has  always  been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children.  In 

1  imerica  there  are  many  agencies  such  as  the  C*  A.  A.  whose  main  function  is 

ji 

child  protection.    The  "Raison  d'etre"  of  the  child  caring  agency  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

"The  protection  of  children  from  harm  —  whether  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  is,  like  their  education  and  maintenance,  a 
primary  function  of  parenthood.    English  conmion  law,  from  which 
most  American  law  has  sprung,  defines  it  as  a  parental  duty. 

When,  however,  parents  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  community 
resources  —  such  as  churches,  schools,  facilities  for  health 
and  recreation  —  fail  or  neglect  to  perform  this  primary  func- 
tion, responsibility  for  it  devolves  finally  upon  the  state  in 
its  character  as  "parens  patrial"  (parents  of  the  country). 

Provision  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  public  responsibil- 
ity has  been  of  slow  growth.    Laws  for  children's  protection 
have  been  passed,  but  their  enforcement  has  hitherto  been  left 
mainly  to  voluntary  private  agencies  known  as  humane  societies 
or  societies  for  prevention  of  cruelty  for  children.    For  this 
purpose  such  agencies  —  hereinafter  called  protective  agencies 
—  have  often  been  entrusted  with  some  measure  of  govemental 
authority.    It  may  be  anticipated  that  in  the  future  the  powers 
of  government  will  be  increasingly  vested  in  public  administra- 
trative  departments. 

Whether  private  or  public  the  protective  service  must 
seek  to  assure  to  every  child  within  its  territory  at  least 
that  minimum  of  opportunity  for  normal  growth  and  development 
which  the  common  opinion  of  the  territory  regards  as  essential. 
In  this  effort  it  must  strive  to  discover  and  eliminate  all 
obstacles  to  such  development,  whether  within  the  child  or 
around  him". 

The  Children's  Charter  which  emerged  from  the  first  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  in  1909  reaffirmed  the  philosophy  that  a  child  deprived  of 
his  own  home  should  be  placed  in  another.    Certainly  this  applies 'to  run- 
away children  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  live  in  their  own  homes. 


■•■Child  Welfare  League  of  Merica  Standards  for  Child  Protective 
Organizations,  New  York. 
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Purpose  and  Statement  of  the  Problem. 

Face  to  face  with  this  problem  what  can  the  child-caring  agency  offer? 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  what  the  child-placing  agency 
can  do  in  alleviating  the  runaway  problem  and  how  far  it  can  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Foster  home  placement  is  the  principle  treatment  process  of  child- 
placing  agencies  in  social  rehabilitation  of  children.    In  the  runaway, 
the  agency  finds  itself  in  the  paradoxical  situation  of  prescribing  more 
of  the  same  environment  and  set  of  factors  that  brought  on  the  evil. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  runaway  boy  will  respond  to  foster 
home  placement  which  is  the  chief  tool  in  the  treatment  process  of  child- 
placing  agencies.    The  questions  to  be  answered  are: 

1,  'Afhether  boys  who  have  run  away  from  their  own  homes  can  take  on  a 
foster  family  or  group  placement  successfully. 

2.  Whether  placement  can  help  to  reduce  or  eliminate  further  runaway 
episodes. 

This  study  will  also  seek  to  discover  the  psychology  behind  running 
away  or  the  combination  of  circumstances  that  produce  a  tension  great 
enough  to  decide  him  to  run  away,  and  what  means,  if  any,  the  child-caring 
agency  has  available  in  remedying  the  runaway  situation  and  curbing  juven- 
ile delinquency. 


( 


Method  and  Scope, 

The  case  study  method  was  used  in  obtaining  the  material  studied,  the 
family  histories  and  all  the  infonnation  considered  pertinent  to  the  study. 
Twelve  Hundred  (approx.)  active  cases  between  1943-1948  inclusive  were  found 
in  the  C.  A.  A.  master  card  files.    Out  of  these,  thirty-two  dealt  with  run- 
away boys. 

These  cases  selected  were  read  over  and  then  summarized.    The  purpose 
of  the  summary  was  to  sift  out  the  information  desired  in  the  cases  studied. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  family  background,  attitude  of  the  parent 
toward  the  child,  source  and  reason  for  referral  and  the  results  of  the 
treatment  prescribed.    A  copy  of  the  schedule  used  in  the  gathering  of  this 
data  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 

After  the  thirty-two  cases  were  summarized  they  were  analyzed  as  a 
whole  to  determine  the  factors  which  could  be  thought  to  have  a  bearing  on 
runaway  behavior.    These  main  factors  were  judged  to  be  family  status,  age, 
intelligence,  and  source  of  referral.     (Tables  with  figures  and  percentages 
in  Chapter  III).  The  findings  of  these  statistics  were  used  as  a  basis  to 
draw  the  picture  of  the  average  runaway.    The  psychology  of  running  away, 
the  success  of  treatment,  and  suggestions  as  regards  the  runaway  boy. 

The  criterion  of  success,  or  the  lack  of  success  in  treatment  is  drawn 
from  the  actual  current  procedures  as  studied  in  the  practice  of  the  C.  A. 
A.    At  the  present  time  the  results  aimed  at  by  the  C.  A.  A.  are  the  cessa- 
tion of  further  runaway  episodes  and  the  discontinuing  of  delinquent  prac- 
tices due  to  the  boy»s  conforming  to  the  discipline  of  foster  placement. 
A  short  history  of  the  C.  A.  A.  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  case  work  services  with  runaway  boys  which  was  used  in  the  cases 
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studied. 

The  cases  in  Chapter  IV  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  positive 
or  negative  result  of  the  treatment  when  applied  to  the  different  category 
itemized  in  the  table  of  family  status  in  Chapter  III.    The  summaries  of 
the  case  histories  to  which  is  appended  an  interpretive  and  explanatory  dis- 
cussion illustrate  how  the  family  status  category  under  discussion  influenc- 
ed the  hoy*s  behavior.    At  the  same  time  the  interplay  of  the  other  factors 
involved  is  described  and  the  contribution  they  made  to  the  final  outcome. 

The  psychology  of  running  away  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V.    First  a 
psychiatric  explanation  of  running  away  as  found  in  standard  textbooks  is 
cited.    To  this  the  conclusions  of  this  study  have  been  added,  and,  where 
considered  justified  the  findings  of  this  study  have  been  correllate^  with 
the  findings  of  previous  research. 

The  factual  findings  and  the  conclusions  derived  therefrom  are  restat- 
ed in  Chapter  III.    The  efficacy  of  the  methods  used  in  treatment  are  anal- 
yzed to  discover  the  reason  as  to  why  they  succeeded  or  failed.    In  the 
light  of  the  findings  uncovered  by  the  study  suggestions  and  recommendations 
are  offered  to  the  purpose  of  improving  case  work  services  in  the  handling 
and  prevention  of  runaways. 
Source  of  Data. 

The  chief  source  of  data  was  the  case  work  files  of  the  C.  A.  A.  Thes€ 
cases  are  part  of  the  1200  (approx,)  active  cases  listed  in  the  period  f rom  | 
1943-1948  inclusive. 

The  books  and  periodicals  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  thesis  are 
listed  in  the  bibliography. 

The  reference  facilities  of  the  following  libraries  were  used  for  gen- 
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eral  infonnation  and  background  material: 
Boston  Public  Library 

Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work  Library 

Widener  Library  at  Harvard  University 

Providence  Public  Library. 
Suggestions  and  commenta  were  offered  by  the  case  workers,  and  supervisors 
of  the  C.  A.  A. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED  AND  ITS  PLACEMENT  POLICY 


In  1800  a  child-caring  agency,  Boston  Asylum  for  Orphan  Children,  was 
jestablished  by  a  minister's  wife  to  find  homes  for  orphaned  girls.  Inter- 
jested  persons  raised  funds  for  this  unusual  venture. 

!         Orphan  girls  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  were  accepted  for 
I         care,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  beginning  this 
j        was  broadened  to  interpretation  to  include  "desirable  children" 
I         having  one  parent  living.    The  girls  were  trained  in  housework 
I         and  needlework  to  prepare  them  for  work  as  maids  or  miliners. 
This  was  not  so  great  a  discrimination  against  these  girls  in 
the  type  of  training  given  as  it  might  appear  now,  for  no  advanc- 
ed education  for  girls  was  in  existence  at  that  time.    The  girls 
helped  were  of  all  races  and  creeds.    Until  1906  the  system  of 
indenture  was  followed  by  which  girls  were  placed  out  in  suitable 
private  homes  after  they  reached  twelve  years  of  age,  where  they 
remained  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Asylum  until  they 
were  eighteen  years  old  when  they  were  released.    Gradually,  the 
management  of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum  was  given  up  and  children 
were  placed  in  foster  homes.    The  Society  then  began  to  work  with 
older  girls  and  to  aim  at  prevention  rather  than  cure.    The  plans 
for  the  care  and  education  of  the  girls  were  based  on  their  indiv- 
idual needs  and  capacities.    Now  renamed  the  Boston  Society  for  the 
care  of  Girls,  it  joined  with  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society  in 
1922  to  become  the  Children's  Aid  Association, 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  coitury  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  put  children  who  had  broken  the  law  in  jail.    However,  in  1863,  the  Boston 
Children's  Aid  Society  was  founded  to  give  care  and  good  training  to  delin- 
quent children,  many  of  whom  were  serving  their  time  in  the  Charles  Street 
jail  in  Boston.    Its  function  was  to  give  care  to  children  with  parents  as 
well  as  those  without  parents.    Boys  between  seven  and  twelve,  therefore, 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  live  in  private  homes  away  from  criminal  influ- 

■'■Unpublished  Lectures  of  Miss  Jean  Kellock,  Research  and  Statistics 
Supervisor  Children's  Aid  Association,  Boston. 
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encea.    A  home  was  also  established  for  boys  who  were  released  from  jail  and 
had  no  homes  of  their  own.    After  they  left  the  temporary  farm  home,  great 
care  was  exercised  in  placing  them  in  private  families  in  the  country.  The 
I Society  also  aided  in  maintaining  or  strengthening  familial  ties. 

|l         In  reality,  the  present  C.  A.  A.  is  an  amalgamation  of  five  child-caring 

li 

agencies.    The  work  of  its  five  predecessors  is  carried  on  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Association.    This  includes  care  for  children  ranging  from  newborn  babies 
to  older  adolescents  both  boys  and  girls,  adoption,  work  with  unmarried 
imothers,  and  babies  needing  convalescent  care.    It  is  non- sectarian,  and 
Ifinanced  partly  by  endowments  and  also  by  private  subscription.    During  the 
recent  immigration  of  displaced  persons  to  Boston  from  airope  the  C.  A.  A. 
has  been  instrumental  in  placing  adolescent  boys  in  foster  homes.    Thus,  in 
its  long  history  of  child-placing  this  agency  brings  a  wealth  of  material 
and  knowledge  to  the  field  of  child-placing. 

Child  guidance  clinics,  the  courts,  the  mental  hospitals  and  other  soc- 
ial agencies  refer  children  to  C.  A.  A.  for  placement.    The  referrals  are 

jihandled  by  the  intake  supervisor  and  are  assigned  to  either  the  boys*  depart- 

l! 

Iment  which  concerns  itself  with  adolescent  boys  usually  or  to  the  children's 
[department  which  deals  with  unmarried  mothers,  children  from  broken  homes, 

I  adolescent  problem  girls  and  undernourished  infant  children. 

Il 

j         At  the  point  of  intake  the  parent  or  guardian  makes  his  application 

'mainly  in  an  office  interview.    The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  have  the 

i| 

parent  or  guardian  participate  in  a  discussion  out  of  which  comes  a  decision 
as  to  how  the  agency  can  best  serve  the  interest  of  the  child.    The  case 
jjworker  then  confers  with  the  executive  secretary  who  approves  or  disapproves 
the  case  worker's  acceptance  of  the  client  for  agency  care.    If  the  child  is 
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accepted  for  care  as  In  the  case  of  adolescent  boys  referred  from  court,  hi 

is  placed  in  a  temporaiy  foster  home.    Others  may  remain  in  their  own  home  ■ 

until  the  case  worker  gets  to  know  the  child's  personality  and  place  him  where 

he  will  fit  best. 

Most  child -placing  agencies  use  a  temporary  foster  home  prior  to  a 
more  peimanent  placanent.    To  the  layman  or  to  the  financially 
minded  board  member  this  may  seen  like  a  superfluous  as  well  as 
uneconomical  procedure.    A  moment's  examination  may  help  to  clear 
up  this  misconception.    'Shen  a  child  leaves  his  own  home  for  any 
of  a  number  of  reasons  it  is  a  wrench  for  him  emotionally.  Since 
birth  the  child  has  been  sending  down  little  roots.    These  hare 
served  to  help  him  feel  he  belonged  somewhere  and  to  somebody.  It 
gives  him  stability  and  security.    Even  the  child  who  runs  away,  is 
recalcitrant,  is  even  delinquent,  is  showing  by  those  very  signs  his 
needs  to  belong  to  somebody,  somewhere,  and  to  be  accepted  ana  help- 
ed.   Now,  for  reasons  usually  beyond  his  control,  he  is  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  or  is  losing  his  home.    Instead  of  needing  less 
he  needs  more  care,  affection  and  understanding.    Frequently  the 
experience  is  so  upsetting  that  he  is  in  no  way  able  to  take  on  an- 
other home  immediately,  particularly  a  long-term  heme.    He  needs 
an  interim  period  and  experience  during  which  he  can  get  over  some 
of  his  fears,  rebellion,  and  resistance  to  help.    Most  of  all  he 
needs  help  in  dealing  with  his  own  feelings  of  being  rejected  by 
his  parents.    While  this  struggle  is  going  on  in  him,  he  needs  to 
be  in  a  situation  where  he  can  work  out  many  of  his  feelings  and 
at  the  same  time  be  accepted  for  what  he  is  and  where  he  is  in  his 
difficulties.  ^ 

During  the  time  a  child  is  in  a  temporary  foster  home,  he  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination.    The  health  program  iriiich  is  conducted  at  the  Preven- 
tive Clinic  at  the  Boston  Dispensary  is  well- integrated  to  meet  the  child's 
medical  needs.    This  clinic  is  financed  and  used  jointly  by  the  C.  A.  A.  and 
the  Church  Home  Society,  a  sectarian  child-placing  agency.    The  clinic  is 
made  up  of  three  physicians,  a  medical  social  worker  and  a  secretary.  Chil- 
dren who  are  admitted  to  the  clinic  receive  a  thorough  medical  examination 
and  certain  laboratory  teats  such  as  urinalyses,  blood  counts,  tuberculin 
and  allied  tests.    If  any  test  shows  a  negative  reaction,  the  child  can  be 


Arthur  E.  Fink,  The  Field  of  Social  Work,  p.  86 
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referred  to  other  dispensary  clinics  for  further  study,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment .  I 

Many  children  referred  to  a  child-placing  agency  are  emotionally  upset  ' 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.    For  those  who  have  suffered  trauma  and  are  in 
need  of  psychotherapy,  there  are  available  child  guidance  clinics.  These 
clinics  not  only  perform  the  important  task  of  giving  psychiatric  assistance, 
but  also  give  tests  to  determine  the  child»s  intelligence  quotient,  his  grade 
placement,  and  certain  personality  factors.    Many  personality  factors  must  be 
considered  before  a  child  is  placed.    For  certain  adolescent  boys*  group 
[placements  are  used  extensively.    All  too  often  group  placements  are  used 
only  after  a  child  has  been  placed  and  replaced  in  many  foster  homes. 

In  deciding  upon  the  form  of  placement,  the  needs  of  the  child  are  of 
paramount  importance.    When  a  penrr'nent  placement  is  decided  upon  the  adoles- 
cent boy  is  given  an  opportunity  of  making  a  visit  to  his  prospective  place- 


nent  so  that  he  will  have  a  better  understanding  of  where  he  is  going.  By 
doing  this  the  child  has  a  feeling  that  he  is  participating  in  the  plan. 
Often  times  a  child  is  given  the  chance  to  select  a  home  from  several  homes 
on  file. 

After  the  pemanent  placement  is  affected  the  case  worker  continues 
working  with  the  child  and  the  child  ♦s  family  with  the  view  of  enventually 
re-establishing  the  child* s  hone,  and  if  this  is  not  possible  to  preserve 
whatever  ties  remain  in  the  parent-child  relationship.    Adolescent  boys  re- 
main under  care  until  they  are  able  to  return  to  their  own  family  if  this  is 
at  all  possible.    Those  boys  who  have  no  home  and  are  of  working  age  are  en- 
couraged to  become  self-supporting.    After  their  placement  period  is  over 
some  are  referred  to  other  agencies  for  care  if  they  are  in  need  of  further 
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help.  The  average  placement  of  the  runaway  child  studied  was  two  and  a  half 
years . 
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CHAPTSR  III 
THE  GROUP  AS  A  WHOLE 


The  thirty- two  boys  of  the  group  studiea  were  analyzed  mainly  in  the 
light  of  the  following  categories: 
||  1.    Intelligence  Quotient  ^ 

j!  2.  Age 

I  3.    Source  of  referral 

i 

!  4.    Family  Status 

The  categories  were  selected  because  they  give  a  comprehensive  cross- 
section  of  the  boys*  physical  and  emotional  develo^anent.    A  study  of  data 
classified  in  this  manner  should  give  a  clearer  picture  from  which  signifi- 
cant conclusions  might  be  drawn.    When  the  boys  were  classified  according  to 
I.  Q,.  the  following  figures  were  obtained: 
TABLE  I 

II   INTSLLIGMCa  QUOTIMT  OF  THE  GROUP  

Rating  No.  of  Boys  Per  Centage 

Superior  3  9.4 

Above  Average  3  9.4 

Nozmal  20  62.9 

Dull  Noimal  4  12.5 

High  Grade  Moron  2  6.S 

TOTAL  82  100.0 

From  the  table  above  it  is  apparent  that  below  average  intelligence  in 
itself  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  running  away.    In  a  way  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  percentage  18.8  was  not  greater  as  might  be  expected.    The  in- 
cidence of  running  away  among  these  boys  varies  frran  the  normal  boy  above  and 
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below  in  the  seme  ratio. 

The  fact  that  twenty  (62»o  per  cent)  of  the  boys  classed  as  normal  in 
I.  Q,.  shows  that  the  thought  of  running  away  is  a  problem  cosnimon  to  most 
growing  boys.    That  it  is  a  phase  in  the  normal  development  of  personality. 
Since  these  cases  are  thirty-two  out  of  twelve  hundred  it  seems  that  the 
problem  of  running  away  is  usually  dismissed  by  the  average  boy  and  would 
indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a  reason  or  reasons  urgent  enough  to  have 
caused  these  boys  to  resort  to  this  extreme  measure. 

Whether  the  runaway  knows  it  or  not,  he  is  contributing  to  a  further 
breakdown  of  family  relationship  and  is  depriving  himself  of  all  the  love, 
affection  and  security  which  the  family  can  offer.    The  family  is  the  basic 
unit  of  society  whereof  he  is  an  important  element.    By  renouncing  the  fam- 
ily he  cuts  himself  off  frcm  the  social  organism  that  can  best  help  him  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  years  of  growth  and  development.    In  the  family 
he  should  find  the  feeling  of  security  and  enjoy  the  actual  security  necess- 
ary to  satisfy  his  fundamental  desires, 
TABLE  II  gives  the  boys  according  to  age  groups: 
TABLE  II 

 CHRONOLOGICAL  AGS  OF  THE  GROUP  

Age  No.  Per  Centage 

8-11  5  15.6 

12-15  8S  81.3 

16  1  3.1 

TOTAL  $2  100.0 

The  fact  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  bulk  of  cases,  twenty-six  or  18.3 
per  cent,  contained  in  the  age  group  twelve  through  fifteen.    This  instantly 
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brings  the  eorselatlon  to  mind  that  this  age  group  is  also  ths  period  when 
adolescence  begins.    This  provides  the  basis  for  concluding  that  the  effect 
of  puberty  and  the  resulting  strains  and  stresses  due  to  greater  sexual 
activity  and  awareness  have  a  great  influence  in  the  motivation  of  the  run- 
away.   In  the  group  there  »re  several  histories  of  boys  whose  problems 
were  definitely  due  to  unconscious  sexual  drives. 

In  1935  two  Italian  psychiatrists,  after  studying  fifty-two  cases  of 
runaways  found  among  265  major  offenders  stated: 

That  running  away  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  associated 
primarily  with  pubertal  changes  and  detenained  by  home 
conditions    (treatment  by  the  parents  or  the  custodians 
in  institutions).    Likewise  the  crimes  (which  were  largely 
stealing)  connected  with  these  flights  were  ascribed  to  a 
transitory  biological  condition  (pubertal  changes),  ^ 

From  the  figures  in  Table  II,  running  away  would  seem  to  be  regarded 
more  in  the  light  of  a  lark  or  adventure  by  the  age  group  between  eight  and 
eleven.    But  with  the  onset  of  puberty  and  adolescence,  it  becomes  a  more 
aerious  thing.    Then  it  is  seen  as  the  answer  to  the  problems  brought  on  by 
the  advent  of  sexual  drives.    In  the  tangle  of  novel  adjustments  to  be  made, 
running  away  becomes  a  solution  or  partial  solution  to  the  currently  press- 
ing problems,  or  else  a  wild  hope  to  be  rid  of  them  by  running  away.  With 
a  study  of  the  figures  in  Table  III  running  away  appears  as  a  more  serious 
problem. 
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TABLE  III 

SOURCES  IRAT  REFERRED  RDNAWAY  BOYS  FOR  PLACEMENT 


Sources  of  Referral  No.  Per  Cent age 

Probation  officers  17  53.2 

Child  Guidance  Clinics  9  28.2 

Parents  3  9.4 

Clergy  2  6.2 

C.  A.  A.  Group  Worker  1  3.1 

TOTAL  32  100.0 


Seventeen,  or  half  of  the  group  were  referred  by  probation  officers. 
This  means  that  53.2  per  cent  had  participated  in  delinquent  activities  to 
the  extent  where  they  had  become  involved  with  the  courts. 

These  boys  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  probation  officers  who  de- 
cided that  placement  outside  of  the  parents*  home  would  help  to  solve  the 
boys'  anti-social  trends.    Thus,  the  group  represents  boys  who  have  already 
been  before  a  court.    Ten  of  the  boys  referred  by  probation  officers  were  on 
suspended  sentence  to  reform  school.    Nine  of  the  boys  were  referred  direct- 
ly from  a  child  guidance  center  where  they  were  undergoing  treatment  by  a 
psychiatrist  who  felt  that  further  work  with  the  boys  in  their  own  family 
Ij  group  was  not  warranted,  and  recommended  placement.    Only  three  of  the  boys 
of  the  total  group  were  referred  by  their  parents  for  placement,    this  is 
not  surprising  as  parents,  even  though  they  may  want  to  have  their  children 
placed,  are  usualljr  reluctant  to  ask  for  placement  themselves,  and  prefer  to 
have  a  third  party  initiate  action.    S<ane  parents  did  not  know  about  the 
available  resources.    Two  of  the  boys  were  referred  for  placanent  by  mtanbers 
I  of  the  clergy  and  one  by  a  group  worker  from  the  C.  A.  A. 
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The  reasons  for  referral  were  not  only  because  of  the  running  away  inei 
:  dents.    As  was  previously  noted,  nineteen  of  the  group  were  also  truants* 
All  of  the  boys  that  stole,  did  so  from  their  own  families  before  running 
away*    This  behavior  is  understandable  as  the  boys  knew  that  once  away  from 
home  they  would  have  to  depend  on  their  own  resources  in  getting  along  when 
ij  they  left  home.    Money  was  usually  stolen  as  well  as  jewelry.    Four  of  the 
boys  had  records  for  breaking  and  entering  homes  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
One  fifteen  year  old  boy  ran  away  from  home  after  stealing  an  automobile, 
two  were  fire-setters,  having  set  fires  in  their  own  home,  and  one  showed 
definite  sexual  perversion.    He  was  a  transvestist,  and,  of  the  whole  group 
was  the  only  one  who  showed  serual  deviation. 

Delinquency  ranged  from  playing  truant  to  sexual  perversion.    The  run- 
away in  his  cast-off  situation,  isolated  and  alone,  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  adjusting  to  a  wide  range  of  behavior  new  to  him.    At  first 
be  is  at  the  borderline  of  delinquency,  but  not  much  is  needed  for  him  to 
take  the  next  step  into  criminal  activities.    In  his  abandoned  state  the  run- 
j  away,  left  to  his  own  devices  without  mature  guidance  could  soon  fall  tn 
with  inveterate  delinquents  and  would  soon  be  on  the  highway  to  anti-social 
l)ehavior. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  preventive  measures  must  be  taken  so  that  the 
soeial  problem  of  running  away  does  not  become  the  prelude  to  criminal  car- 
eers.   Here  the  consequences  of  lack  of  attention  to  this  group  would  be 
more  serious  than  the  other  sources  of  referral,  which  were  made  in  the 
course  of  treatment  of  regular  and  recognized  social  problems.    The  latter 
would  result  in  disturbed  personalities  and  mal-ad justed  members  of  the 
community,  but  the  former  could  develop  into  menaces  to  society. 
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study  of  Table  17  indicates  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  basic  cause 
of  running  away. 

TABLE  IV 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  RUNAWAYS*  PARENTS  


Of  Boys 

Per  Cent age 

15 

47.0 

1 

3.1 

3 

9.4 

5 

9.4 

1 

3.1 

9 

28.0 

32 

100.0 

Parental  Maritsil  Status 
Step  Parents 
Natural  Parents 
Separated  Parents 
Widowed  Mothers 
Adoptive  Parents 
I  Unmarried  Mothers 
/  TOTAL 

I         The  runaways  studied  came  from  families  either  partially  or  completely 
bvekea.    Only  one  boy  was  living  with  his  own  father  and  mother  and  siblings 
when  he  was  placed.    Nine  of  the  boys  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  had 
never  known  their  fathers.    Four  of  these  had  been  adopted  by  the  mothers* 
second  husband  when  they  married;  two  boys  lived  with  these  unmarried  mothers 
land  three  were  living  with  mothers  who  had  been  previously  married,  not  to 
the  child's  father,  and  were  either  divorced  or  separated  from  their  husbands 
!Cne  boy  had  been  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  adopted.    Several  years  later  the 
adoptive  father  divorced  the  adoptive  mother  and  an  adoptive  stepmother 
entered  the  picture.    Later  his  adoptive  stejanother  remarried  introducing  an 
adoptive  stepfather  into  the  picture.    Fifteen  boys  had  either  a  stepmother 
jor  a  stepfather.    Three  boys  were  living  with  their  mothers  whose  husbands 
were  either  in  service  or  working  away  from  home.    Three  boys  were  living 
with  widowed  mothers. 
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In  the  family  setting  the  runaway  boys  found  little  or  no  security  as 
they  did  not  live  with  their  own  parents. 

The  parents  of  the  thirty-two  runaway  boys,  as  a  frroup  were  not  capable 
of  rearing  protecting  and  supervising  the  children.    These  parents  were  un- 
able to  solve  the  emotional  problems  of  their  children  who  eventually  had  to 
be  removed  and  placed  out.    The  study  concerned  itself  with  boys  under  care 
from  1943  through  1948  inclusive,  a  war  and  a  post  war  period. 

The  runaway  child  is  of  concern  not  only  to  the  parents,  but  also  to 
the  community  which  sets  parental  standards  and  expects  all  parents  to  ad- 
here to  the  subscribed  nonns.    It  appears  substantiated  that  the  children 
studied  were  runaways  because  the  parents  were  unable  to  provide  the  environ" 
ment  wherein  fundamental  needs,  and  drives  of  the  boys  coula  be  satisfied. 

Although  each  must  have  its  individuality,  all  satisfying 
homes  must  meet  certain  individual  needs  and  drives  of  the  individual. 
These  basic  desires  must  be  expressed  as  a  desire  to  security;  the  de- 
sire to  be  socially  accepted  by  certain  groups  or  individuals;  the  de- 
sire to  receive  recognition  for  one's  achievement  and  to  feel  that  one's 
life  is  important  to  society;  and  the  desire  for  affection,  not  merely 
affection  in  general  but  the  feeling  there  is  one  person  in  the  world 
whose  life  is  incomplete  without  you,  to  whom  you  belong,  and  who  belongs 
to  you.^ 

Had  the  runaways  experienced  the  feelings  of  being  wanted,  belonging  to, 
love,  affection  and  security  they  probably  would  not  have  left  home.  If  thej 
did  leave,  it  was  probably  to  find  those  intangibles  which  they  did  not  have 
at  home. 

Although  the  C.  A.  A.  accepts  children  for  placement  when  requested  by 
parents  faced  by  domestic  difficulties  which  they  are  unable  to  handle  with- 
out outside  help  practically  all  the  irunaway  boys  were  referred  by  other  1 
social  agencies  and  the  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile  court. 
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In  treating  social  problems  that  it  stands  to  alleviate,  the  major 
recourse  of  the  C.  A.  A.  is  foster  placement.    In  the  runaway  the  C.  A.  A. 
was  confronted  with  boys  who  seemingly  had  decided  that  a  home  environment 
was  hostile  and  detrimental  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires  and  need 
for  social  growth  and  emotional  development.    In  answer  to  this  problem  the 
C»  A.  A.  offered  them  the  same  environment  of  family  life  from  which  they 
had  run  away. 

The  question  that  arises  at  this  point  is  whether  the  runaways  would 
respond  to  foster  placement  or  whether  their  complaints  would  be  aggravated. 
There  was  also  the  question  of  whether  they  would  be  amenable  to  C.  A.  A.  *8 
treatment  or  even  allow  it  to  be  tried. 

Following  its  standard  procedures  of  treatment  as  described  in  Chapter 
II,  and  relying  on  the  tried  principle  of  fostering  and  restoring  a  feeling 
of  security,  the  agency  tested  out  this  application  of  its  method  in  an  area 
complicated  by  the  additional  aspect  of  juvenile  delinquency.    The  result  of 
the  treatment  are  recorded  in  Table  V. 

Table  V 

RESULTS  OF  THE  ADJUSTMJNT  TO  FLACa^NT  OF  THE  HUNA^VAY  aROUP 


Results  of  placements  No.  of  Boys  Per  Cent  age 

Saeeessful  25  72 

Unsuccessful  9  28 

TOTAL  98  '  100 

These  results  are  gratifying.  Not  only  do  they  show  better  than  the 
50  percent  which  is  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  mere  chance,  but  these 
figures  compare  favorably  with  the  results  obtained  in  1938  by  Baylor  and- 
Monachesi:  65.1  per  cent  of  successful  treatment.  It  shows  that  in  this 
group  of  thirty-two  boys  foster  care  proved  to  be  an  effective  treatment  in 


runaway  boys. 

Further  evaluation  of  foster  placement,  its  value  and  effectiveness  wii: 
be  found  in  Cliapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PRESMTATION  OF  CASES 

The  thirteen  cases  following  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  foster  placement  in  each  of  the  types  of  marital  status 
listed  in  Table  17  of  Chapter  III. 

One  case  on  seztial  deviation  has  been  included  at  the  end  to  show  the 
part  that  sexual  drives  may  play  in  running  away.    There  was  only  one  case 
in  which  actual  sexual  deviation  appeared  as  a  companion  symptoB,  but  did  nol 
figure  directly  as  a  causal  factor.    In  two  cases  there  was  a  strong  oedi- 
pal  attachment,  but  not  to  an  abnormal  degree. 

In  the  summaries  of  the  cases  presented,  marital  status  of  the  parent 
and  the  age  of  the  boys  are  taken  as  of  the  time  of  referral.    The  summaries 
of  the  cases  are  followed  by  a  discussion  showing  how  the  type  of  marital 
status  in  question  produced  the  unfavorable  family  environment  that  precipi- 
tated the  running  away. 

Treatment  was  considered  successful  if  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
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, time  runaway  episodes  ceased  and  the  boy  discontinued  delinquent  activities 
and  those  practices  which  made  him  a  social  problem  to  the  community.  When 

I  treatment  failed  to  influence  the  boy  to  accept  foster  care  and  he  had  to  be 
referred  back  to  the  juvenile  court  or  another  agency,  the  case  was  deemed 
tmsuccessful.    The  goal  in  placing  a  boy  was  to  help  build  up  his  ego- 
strength  to  a  point  where  it  was  sufficiently  strong  for  him  to  return  to  his 
parents  or  guardian. 

I         The  treatment  employed  was  in  general  the  one  described  in  Chapter  II 
and  specifically  as  mentioned  in  the  case  history.    The  average  length  of 


treatment  for  the  total  number  of  the  cases  studied  was  two  and  a  half  years, 

The  cases  following  are  presented  in  three  groups: 

Group  A  -  Cases  in  which  there  was  a  favorable  response  to 
treatment. 

Group  B  -  Cases  in  which  there  was  not  a  favorable  response 
to  treatment. 

Group  C  -  One  case  of  sexual  deviation. 
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Group  A  j 

I.    Living  with  step-mother: 

Joel,  age  fourteen  and  a  half  was  referred  for  placement  by  a  child 
guidance  clinic.    He  lived  at  home  with  his  father,  stepmother  and  half-sis- 
ter age  five.    He  was  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school.    He  was  referred  for 
running  away,  stealing  and  sex  play  with  younger  children.    The  family  was  . 
known  also  to  a  family  agency  who  were  unable  to  help  Joel  because  parents 
resisted  treatment.    On  one  occasion  Joel  stayed  away  from  home  for  two  " 
weeks. 

Father  was  a  small,  pleasant  apprearing  man  in  his  early  forties.  He 
had  a  light  complexion  and  ha4  average  intelligence.  He  seemed  to  be  genu- 
inely interested  in  Joel  and  anxious  to  co-operate.  He  impressed  worker  as 
being  a  dependent  person  who  looked  to  others  for  a  solution  of  his  problems. 

Mother  died  of  a  cardiac  condition  when  Joel  was  bom. 

Stepmother  was  previously  married,  and  after  her  divorce  married  Joel's  || 
father.    She  had  a  twenty  year  old  married  daughter  who  was  living  with  j 
paternal  relatives.    She  was  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman,  who  spoke  somewhat  in 
a  rasping  voice.    She  was  vehement  in  her  denunciations  of  Joel.    She  was 
a  high-strung  person,  and  preferred  staying  home  to  going  out. 

After  his  mother  died,  Joel  lived  for  several  years  with  his  paternal  ! 
grandmother  and  for  another  year  with  a  paternal  aunt.    They  found  him  diffi-i 
cult  to  get  along  with.    He  heard  from  a  cousin  who  had  a  stepmother  that 
stepmothers  v/ere  cniel  toward  stepchildren,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  live  with! 
father  whai  he  remarried.    Joel  felt  that  his  stepmother  had  never  accepted 
him  as  a  member  of  the  family.    Sb.e  found  him  annoying  and  resented  the  tales 
he  told  about  her  in  the  community.    Father  and  stepmother  got  along  well, 
but  Joel's  hostility  was  almost  forcing  her  to  leave.    Father  tried  to  app- 
ease both,  but  failed.    He,  as  well  as  stepmother,  felt  that  placement  was 
the  only  solution.    Stepmother  believed  that  Joel  ran  away  so  that  people 
would  criticize  her. 

Joel  was  placed  in  a  foster  family  on  a  farm,  and  was  given  certain 
chores  and  responsibilities  which  he  took  well.    After  two  months,  Joel  and  i 
three  other  foster  children  ran  away  and  broke  into  a  summer  home. •  Due  to  [ 
Joel's  previous  good  behavior,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  foster  home.  ; 
He  did  good  work  in  the  seventh  grade  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  junior 
police.    He  saw  his  father  whenever  he  could  at  his  place  of  employment,  but  ! 
never  went  home.    On  one  occasion  he  spent  several  we«Vs  with  a  maternal 
aunt  who  treated  him  well,  and  he  became  restless  in  the  foster  home  when  he 
returned.    Several  months  later  he  was  placed  on  probation  after  he  and  three 
other  adolescents  broke  into  a  home.    Foster  mother  refused  to  have  him  re- 
turn, and  a  plan  was  effected  whereby  Joel  secured  employment  with  his  father 
and  lived  with  the  maternal  aunt  who  had  become  interested  in  him.    He  had 
lived  sixteen  months  in  one  foster  home,  and  on  the  whole  his  running  away 
episodes  subsided  although  he  was  apprehended  for  breaking  and  entering 
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twice.    After  working  two  months  with  his  father,  he  found  work  in  a  restaur- 
ant where  he  could  earn  more  money.    After  six  months  the  maternal  aunt  with 
whom  Joel  lived  died,  and  he  joined  the  Navy.    Whenever  he  came  to  port  he 
would  visit  his  father  but  never  hie  stepmother.  j 

DISCUSSION: 

Joel's  running  away  was  a  flight  reaction  to  his  home  environment.  Con- 
sidering the  stepmother's  personality  and  the  father's  passivity,  one  specu- 
lates what  alternative  there  was  for  Joel  to  running  away.    In  his  escapes 
from  home  he  suffered  cold  and  hunger.    There  probably  was  an  element  of 
punishing  his  stepmother  in  his  behavior.    He  wanted  her  to  feel  sorry  for 
him,  and  of  course  he  felt  sorry  for  himself  and  liked  to  feel  lonely  in 
connection  with  his  fantasy  of  having  a  good  mother.    His  acceptance  of  a 
foster  family  was  probably  due  to  foster  mother's  acceptance  of  him,  and  her 
attitude  that  stepmother  must  be  a  cruel  woman  to  drive  Joel  out  of  the 
house.    She  gave  Joel  affection  which  his  stepmother  had  denied  him. 


II.    Living  with  natural  parents:  | 

Jacob,  who  had  been  under  treatment  at  a  child  guidance  clinic,  was  re- 
ferred by  the  psychiatrist  for  placement.    He  was  nine  years  old,  the  second 
of  five  siblings.    An  attempt  had  been  made  to  work  with  him  in  his  wm  home, 
but  due  to  the  constant  friction  between  Jacob  and  father,  a  policeman,  he 
became  increasingly  delinquent.    He  ran  away  from  home  in  sub-zero  weather 
and  was  picked  up  in  a  ladies  restroom  at  4:00  a.  m.  reading  comic  books. 
The  psychiatrist  felt  that  a  group  placement  was  best. 

Jacob's  father  was  a  policeman  during  the  day  and  worked  in  a  factory 
during  the  early  and  late  evenings.    He  was  dificult  to  contact  because  of 
his  two  jobs  and  was  free  only  to  sleep.    Father,  himself,  had  a  brutal 
father  and  he  ran  away  from  home  becoming  somewhat  delinquent  between  the 
ages  of  sinteen  and  twenty.    After  leaving  home  he  worked,  put  himself  throu- 
gh college  and  became  a  policeman.    He  was  gentle  toward  his  daughters,  but 
vicious  toward  Jacob.    He  admitted  that  he  could  hardly  keep  frcan  killing  him 
when  he  beat  him.    Father  had  treated  Jacob  brutally  since  he  was  a  baby. 
He  was  definitely  cruel,  and  to  see  his  son  get  into  trouble  with  the  police  r 
was  the  greatest  shame  father  could  know.  j 

Mother  had  changed  from  being  bitter  and  unloving  toward  Jacob  to  feel-  ' 
Ing  her  natural  wamth  and  kindness  toward  him.    She  showed  tolerance  toward 
his  disturbed  behavior.    Previously  she  beat  him  for  coming  late  for  supper 
but  gave  it  up  since  it  did  not  change  Jacob's  behavior. 

The  other  children  in  the  family  were  intelligent  co-operative  and  well 
handled  by  the  father.    The  father's  attitude  toward  Jacob  undid  all  the 
favorable  influences.    Jr.c.c\^  was  born  prematurely,  and  since  no  food  could 
be  found  to  suit  him  he  cried  a  great  desd  during  his  early  life  and  frcan 
birth  father  found  him  a  nuisance. 

Jacob  had  superior  intelligence,  was  responsive  to  the  good  things  in 
life,  hungry  for  love,  and  talented  in  art  and  singing.    He  really  wanted  to 
be  at  home,  but  when  he  got  there  the  father-son  conflict  re-asserted  itself 
and  he  seemed  to  have  a  compulsion  to  act  out  his  feelings  toward  his  father 
and  humiliate  him,  by  creating  situations  for  which  his  father  punished  him 
severely.    Jacob  probably  needed  the  physical  punishment  to  make  him  comfort- 
able for  it  had  gone  on  for  many  years.    Jacob  was  placed  in  a  boarding 
school  run  by  a  religious  order  of  women.    He  ran  away  after  fifteen  months 
because  ha  had  been  insulted  during  a  rehearsal  for  a  play  by  several  boys. 
The  Sisters  liked  him  and  he  apparently  did  well  with  only  minor  infractions  , 
of  the  rules  that  he  got  away  with. 

They  refused  to  have  him  return.    It  was  felt  that  the  Sisters  were  too  i 
lenient  with  him  and  that  masculine  authority  and  an  opportunity  to  build  up  i 
better  ideals  with  regard  to  behavior  would  be  preferable.    He  returned  to 
his  family  for  two  months,  and  was  asked  to  be  placed  again  because  he  stole 
and  ran  away.    He  was  sent  to  camp  for  the  summer,  and  did  well.    He  retxirn- 
ed  home  after  camp  and  attended  parochial  school  where  he  was  reported  a 
"wonderful"  boy  and  no  trouble.    He  made  friends  with  a  very  delinquent  boy 
and  broke  into  a  house  apd  was  put  on  probation  for  one  year.    He  did  well 


for  a  short  while  and  then  started  to  steal,  and  broke  four  windows  on  a  r 
caboose.    He  ran  away  from  home  fearing  a  whipping  from  his  father  and  was  ;l 
placed  in  a  temporary  foster  home.    He  ran  home  the  same  day  he  was  pieced.  I 
A  month  later  he  was  placed  in  a  children's  institution  with  psychiatric 
services. 

Jacob  remained  at  the  institution  two  years,  and  then  graduated.  The 
first  six  months  he  ran  away  five  times.    The  first  time  he  ran  away  he 
stayed  with  a  girl  who  had  run  away  from  her  own  home.    They  both  lived  in 
the  same  city  and  hitch-hiked  back  home.    Jacob  did  not  return  home  but  went 
to  see  the  therapist  he  saw  at  the  child  guidance  clinic.    His  other  running 
away  episodes  were  not  exciting  as  he  was  picked  up  short  distance  from  the 
institution.    Aside  from  running  away,  Jacob  did  not  present  any  disciplia- 
ary  problems.    Stealing  occurred  only  once,  though  he  appropriated  food  and 
other  items  while  on  runaway.    He  was  bright,  had  a  good  command  of  English, 
a  vivid  imagination,  and  was  fairly  co-operative  in  the  cottage.    He  return- 
ed home,  fo\ind  employment,  joined  a  dramatic  group,  and  did  not  provoke  hia 
father  any  more. 

DISCasSIQN: 

The  core  of  Jacob's  difficulties  seemed  to  lie  in  the  unsatisfactory 
relationships  in  his  home,  especially  with  his  father.    Father  was  a  tense,  i 
nervous  man  who  was  stem  and  demanding  with  his  son.    He  was  inflexible  in 
his  methods  and  approaches.    Jacob's  mother  had  much  wamth  for  him  and  at 
times  she  was  protective  of  him.    Jacob's  feelings  toward  his  father  varied  ! 

!i 

between  genuine  admiration  of  him  and  one  of  strong  hostility  and  resentment  I 
by  becoming  involved  in  running  away  and  delinquent  activities,  by  which  he 
denied  or  refuted  law  and  order  which  the  father,  a  policeman,  had  to  uphold. 

Indirectly  Jacob's  conduct  hurt  the  father  because  it  spoiled  the  father's  jj 

[I 

and  the  family's  reputation.    However,  Jacob  went  beyond  a  personalized 
nature  of  his  behavior  and  extended  it  toward  authority  as  such.    In  the  || 
institution  where  he  was  placed,  he  responded  well  to  psychotherapy  and  af-  } 
ter  his  graduation  he  was  able  to  return  and  get  along  with  his  father  whom 

li 

he  pitied  more  than  hated.  | 
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III.    Living  with  divorced  mother 

|i 

Richard  Eddy,  eight  years  old,  a  sturdy,  ruddy-complex ioned,  attractive 
boy  of  medium  height  was  withdrawn  and  timid  in  his  association  with  strang- 
ers. He  was  in  the  second  grade  in  school,  and  although  he  had  a  history  of 
truanting,  he  was  always  promoted.    Richard  had  an  I.  Q.  of  113. 

Richard  was  referred  to  the  C.  A.  A.  by  his  mother  because  he  was  run-  || 
ning  away  almost  every  other  night,  was  difficult  to  manage,  was  demanding, 
independent,  and  hard  to  control.    Mother  worked  during  the  day  and  from  the 
time  he  left  school  at  3:00  P.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.  when  mother  returned  from 
work,  Richard  was  very  much  on  his  own.    Often  times  he  did  not  return  home 
until  9:00  or  10:00  P.  M.    He  did  well  in  school,  but  after  finishing  his 
work,  he  would  bother  slower  children.    He  had  done  some  petty  stealing  in 
school  but  this  was  not  considerea  serious  by  the  teacher.    Mother  wanted  , 
placement  because  she  would  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  him  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  and  she  was  xinable  to  leave  her  Job  to  take  care  of  him.  | 

Mother,  twenty-eight  years  old,  was  a  young-looking  attractive  woman  of 
English  parentage.    For  the  past  three  years  she  had  worked  as  a  secretary 
in  an  insurance  company.    She  was  fairly  intelligent  and  had  quite  an  exten- 
sive social  life  which  included  boy  friends  who  frequented  her  furnished 
room  in  a  run-down  section  of  Boston.    She  liked  the  work  she  was  doing,  and 
was  reluctant  to  give  up  her  men  friends  for  the  sake  of  her  son. 

Father  was  a  few  years  older  than  mother.    He  was  living  in  a  well-to-  i 
do  residential  section  with  his  second  wife.    Mother  stated  that  he  was  a 
very  difficult  person  to  live  with  and  rather  self-centered.    On  one  occa- 
sion, father  was  contacted  for  possible  placement  plans  for  Richard.  He 
seemed  sympathetic,  but  was  unable  to  help  financially  or  otherwise  because  l| 
all  his  time,  effort  and  money  were  devoted  to  his  own  family  and  he  was 
sure  his  present  wife  would  have  no  part  of  Richard.    Father  claimed  that 
mother  became  pregnant  not  by  him,  but  by  a  friend  who  was  attending  college 
when  he  was.    She  used  the  pregnancy  to  force  him  to  marry  her  and  he  did. 
Howe^'er,  their  marriage  was  far  from  peaceful.    Richard  had  always  lived 
with  his  mother.    After  the  divorce  she  worked  for  a  while,  and  he  attended 
nursery  school.    She  lost  her  job  and  for  two  years  depended  on  public 
assistance  which  was  supplemented  by  assistance  from  her  men  friends.  Mother 
and  son  occupied  the  same  room.    Mother  insisted  that  it  was  she  who  wanted  i 
the  child,  not  the  father,  who  had  decided  she  should  abort.    If  she  had 
known  what  would  have  happened,  she  felt,  she  too,  would  not  have  ^wanted  the 
child. 

BicharA  spent  several  months  one  summer  with  maternal  grandparents, 
but  they  were  neither  willing  or  able  to  take  care  of  him.    Although  she  was 
at  wits»  end  as  to  how  she  should  manage  him,  she  was  reluctant  to  have 
Richard  placed.    She  punished  him  by  burning  his  fingers  with  matches,  or 
putting  his  hand  on  a  hot  plate.    However,  his  behavior  did  not  improve. 
In  the  absence  of  interested  relatives,  and  mother* sinability  to  take  care 
of  aiohard,  he  was  placed  in  a  high  grade  foster  home  where  he  got  the  se-  ' 
curity,  and  supervision  he  needed.    He  remained  here  four  months,  and  grew 
fond  of  foster  parents,  and  they  of  him.    During  this  time  he  ran  away  once 
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to  his  mother,  and  stole  a  few  articles  when  first  placed.    Foster  mother 
became  ill  and  was  no  longer  able  to  take  care  of  him. 

He  was  placed  in  a  temporary  foster  home  for  two  months  penaing  a  peima- 
nent  placement.    Then  he  was  placed  in  a  permanent  foster  home  for  a  year 
when  foster  parents  requested  the  agency  to  move  htm  because  foster  mother's 
parents  were  coming  to  live  with  her,  and  they  would  occupy  his  room.  His 
behavior  in  this  home  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  although  he  was  disturb- 
ed at  times  because  his  mother  did  not  visit  him.    After  this  placonent 
Richard  felt  he  should  return  home.  '  His  fourth  placement  was  several  blocks 
away  from  his  mother's  furnished  room.    For  the  first  six  months  he  adjustea 
well,  but  then  began  to  steal  money  from  the  foster  mother,  once  from  the 
local  stores.    The  mother  visited  frequently  and  had  Richard  home  for  week- 
ends.   These  visits  disturbed  him,  and  he  usually  returned  to  the  foster 
home  crying  he  wanted  to  be  with  his  mother.    She  had  married  in  the  mean- 
time and  was  pregnant,  but  still  continued  working.    It  was  felt  that  Rich- 
ard needed  psychiatric  help,  and  he  was  referred  to  a  child  guidance  clinic 
for  treatment  which  was  needed  because  of  his  continued  stealing  and  a  run- 
ning away  episode  when  he  broke  his  ankle  jumping  from  a  secona  story  window 
and  his  increasing  confusion  about  his  mother.    For  a  short  period  he  was  in 
a  temporary  foster  home  after  this  last  one,  but  was  replaced  after  a  few 
weeks  because  he  had  distributed  pornographic  drawings  and  e«rtoons.  He 
was  placed  in  another  foster  home  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  since  Richard 
had  been  unable  to  accept  foster  home  placanent  and  had  missed  much  school, 
it  was  felt  he  should  be  placed  in  a  boarding  school.    Here  he  was  accepted 
by  the  group  and  participated  well  in  the  group  activities.    He  became  fond 
of  the  janitor  who  would  take  him  to  the  movies,  and  on  hunting  trips  with 
him.    This  Janitor  had  the  same  last  name  as  Richard  who  regarded  him  more  j 
as  a  relative  than  a  friend.    On  several  occasions  Richard  and  his  friend 
drove  down  to  see  his  mother  who  welcomed  both  of  them.    She  promised  she  I 
would  take  Richard  back  with  her  as  soon  as  the  family  found  larger  living 
quarters.    Richard  agreed  to  this  plan  as  long  as  his  friend  would  come  with 
him.    Since  the  janitor  had  ^is  own  home,  he  was  reluctant  to  do  that,  plans 
were  made  to  have  Richard  spend  the  vacations  with  the  janitor  with  the 
understanding  that  he  could  return  home  whenever  he  wanted  to.    He  spent  the 
vacation  with  his  friend.    Richard's  mother  in  the  meantijne  had  found  a 
larger  home  and  he  returned  to  live  with  her.    Whenever  he  became  restless, 
She  would  allow  him  to  visit  the  janitor  and  his  family. 


DISCUSSIOSJ: 


Richard  ran  away  because  he  had  never  found  acceptance  and  security 
in  either  his  own  family  or  the  foster  families.    It  is  difficult  for  parent 
or  foster  parents  to  accept  children  who  run  away  and  are  delinquent  in 
other  ways.    Unconsciously  a  child  may  use  delinquent  ways  to  gain  accept- 
ance, but  instead  is  rejected,  and  the  less  acceptance  he  receives,  the 
greater  is  his  delinquency.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Richard  attached 
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himself  to  a  person  who  was  not  authoritative  and  domineering  and  not 
wealthy.    This  man  gave  Richard  the  feelings  of  acceptance,  recognition,  and 
comradeship  he  had  not  experienced  before* 

IT.    Living  with  separated  parents: 

Domenick  was  referred  to  the  C.  A.  A.  for  placement  in  an  institution 
with  maximum  security,  ans  special  attention  for  a  reading  disability  by 
the  probation  department.    He  was  eleven  years  old  and  for  the  past  year  had 
run  away  from  a  private  institution  ten  times.    Every  time  he  ran  away,  he 
went  to  his  mother  who  was  separated  from  father. 

Mother  was  committed  permanently  to  a  mental  institution  with  paranoia 
and  dementia  praecox  about  the  same  time  that  Domenick  was  referred.  It 
was  reported  she  was  abusive  to  her  four  children  and  often  kept  them  home 
from  school  because  she  was  afraid  they  would  be  poisoned.    She  was  divorc- 
ed in  1940  and  two  years  later  gave  birth  to  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
She  gave  her  children  inadequate  physical  care  and  supervision  and  often 
struck  them  without  cause.    Prior  to  her  divorce  she  threw  acid  in  her  hus- 
band's face,  who  fortunately  was  not  hurt.    On  several  occasions  she 
threatened  to  cammit  suicide  by  drowning  and  another  time  by  turning  on  the 
gas.    Domenick  was  very  fond  of  her  in  spite  of  her  neglect  of  him. 

lather  was  a  veteran  of  two  World  Wars.    He  was  separated  from  mother 
before  entering  the  service  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  he  did  iiot  have  custody 
of  the  four  children,  he  took  active  interest  in  the  children  although  mothe^ 
had  done  her  utmost  to  alienate  their  affection  for  him.    Dominick,  the 
youngest  of  four  siblings,  was  picked  up  on  many  occasions  as  a  runaway,  and 
one  time  he  had  escaped  from  a  hospital  to  go  to  his  mother.    He  had  been 
placed  in  foster  homes  by  three  child-placing  agencies  and  it  was  felt  that 
his  poor  placement  adjustment  did  not  warrant  further  foster  home  placement. 
He  had  bean  seen  by  a  child  guidance  clinic  and  the  psychiatrist  reported 
that  although  the  youngster  appeared  defiant,  he  was  actually  frightened. 
He  spoke  of  his  desire  to  see  his  mother  and  the  hatred  he  had  for  his 
father  about  whan  he  had  probably  taken  over  his  mothers  ideas.    Mother* s 
attitude  about  father  was  most  unfortunate  for  Domenick  as  he  was  in  that 
stage  of  development  when  he  needed  a  positive  indentif ication  with  men. 
Domenick  was  placed  in  a  group  placement  after  spending  several  weeks  in  a 
temporary  foster  home.    He  enjoyed  his  stay  there  and  participated  well  in 
the  program.    Football  was  his  major  interest  and  he  liked  to  go  swimming  at 
the  local  pool  too.    His  reading  disability  was  so  bad  that  he  could  not 
order  a  meal  from  a  menu.    After  a  few  weeks  he  was  placed  in  a  small  board- 
ing school  where  he  could  be  given  tutoring  in  reading.    His  attitude  of 
defiance  changed  into  one  of  acceptance  and  he  was  liked  by  the  staff  and  the| 
other  children.    Placement  here  gave  him  a  chance  to  re-establish  a  working 
relationship  with  father  who  visited  him  frequently.    The  individually  super- 
vised tutoring  gradually  overcame  his  reading  disability.    He  is  still  in 
the  boarding  school,  and  is  apparently  getting  along  well,  and  he  does  not 


run  away  any  more. 
DISCCJSSICR: 

In  spite  of  Domenick's  nomal  intelligence,  he  was  a  non-reader.  On© 
may  speculate  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  psychological  factors  such  as 
mother's  rejection  and  his  insecurity.    Domenick  acted  tough  because  he  was 
afraid.    He  had  positive  feeling  for  his  father,  laut  he  found  himself  in 
conflict  because  of  loyalties  in  both  directions  —  to  his  mother  and  to 
his  father.    Domenick  could  not  accept  any  woman  as  a  mother  substitute,  and 
rather  than  chance  this,  he  would  run  away.    He  stopped  running  away  when 
he  was  placed  in  a  boarding  school  where  there  was  no  mother  aibstitute  to 
threaten  his  love  for  his  own  mother. 


7.    Living  with  adoptive  parents 

George,  age    fifteen,  was  referred  to  the  C.  A.  A.  by  a  child  guidance 
clinic  for  placement.    He  was  an  adopted  child,  and  adoptive  parents  had 
obtained  s  stubborn  child's  complaint  against  him  for  running  away  from 
home.    Greorge,  during  the  court  hearing  refused  to  go  home,  and  placement 
was  advised  by  the  child  guidance  clinic  psychiatrist. 

Nothing  is  knownabout  George's  father  who  never  married  mother,  the 
tenth  of  thirteen  siblings.    Mother  had  led  an  immoral  life  due  to  lack  of 
parental  supervision.    She  was  in  nurses'  training  when  she  gave  birth. 
For  a  while  she  supported  him  while  in  a  private  foster  home  and  visited 
occasionally.    When  George  'vas  three  she  signed  a  release  for  adoption  feel- 
ing she  had  little  or  nothing  to  offer  the  child. 

Adoptive  mother  was  a  cold,  self-centered  agressively  hostile  person 
whose  primary  concern  was  her  youthful  figure  and  clothes.    She  was  a  sales- 
lady.   The  adoption  seemed  to  have  been  forced  by  adoptive  father  when  she 
could  not  become  pregnant  due  to  a  structural  defect.    Her  mot ivee  were 
questioned  as  she  wanted  to  adopt  a  child  to  have  a  "show  piece*'  and  was 
very  rigid  and  demanding  of  conformity. 

Adoptive  father  recently  had  been  discharged  from  a  mental  hospital 
where  he  was  given  shock  treatment  for  a  manio-depressive  condition.    He  had 
always  been  an  unstable  and  xmhappy  person,  and  the  marriage  situation  made 
his  prognosis  for  complete  recovery  poor.    In  handling  George,  he  had  var- 
ied from  Indifference  and  helplessness  to  extreme  punishment. 
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!'         Oeorge  was  a  well-developed  and  healthy  child.    Little  is  known  about 
his  Infancy,  and  the  care  he  received.    When  he  was  twelve  he  had  a  series 
of  illnesses  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  a  blad* 
er  obstruction.    Shortly  after  the  last  operation  he  showed  tenseness  and 
misbehavior.    From  an  early  age  he  had  been  described  as  disobedient,  and 
destructive,  and  not  trustworthy.    Although  he  was  in  the  taoth  grade,  his 
school  adjustment  was  characterized  by  sullen  disobedience.    George  we 
placed  in  a  foSter  home  and  adoptive  parents  interfered  with  his  chance  of 
developing  warm  relationships  by  encouraging  him  to  visit  them  frequently. 
Adoptive  father  got  him  a  job  at  the  same  market.    Adoptive  mother  war  ei-- 
tremely  critical  of  the  foster  home  and  its  standards  although  recognizing 
that  George  was  getting  along  there.    While  he  was  in  the  foster  home  he 
continued  treatment  at  the  child  guidance  clinic.    At  first  he  related  to 
foster  mother,  and  confided  some  of  his  troubling  thoughts  of  not  being  wan't* 
ed  by  his  adoptive  parents.    He  was  eager  to  talk  about  his  own  mother  and 
maternal  relatives.    After  his  initial  good  adjustment,  George  became  pleas- 
ure seeking,  impulsive,  and  extremely  cross  when  corrected  or  restrained. 
Adoptive  parents  never  accepted  placement  and  encouraged  him  to  visit.  Ser- 
eral  months  after  placement  he  ran  away  to  be  with  them  as  they  were  learn- 
ing to  enjoy  each  other's  company  in  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  occasional 

I  visits  free  from  pressures  and  responsibilities  of  living  together. 

ii         However,  adoptive  parents  fearing  that  he  would  ranain  with  them,  took 
him  back  to  the  foster  home.    George  refused  to  stay  anywhere,  but  with  his 
adoptive  parents.    In  a  conference  with  C.  A.  staff  and  the  child  guidance 
clinic  psychiatrist,  a  decision  was  reached  whereby  George  would  go  home  on 
a  trial  basis.    Since  he  was  making  a  fairly  good  adjustment,  and  there  were 
no  more  clashes  at  home,  George  was  discharged  from  care  six  months  after  he 
was  home. 

DISCUSSION: 

George  had  a  narcistic  adoptive  mother  who  adopted  him  to  please  her 
husband.    She  lacked  the  virtues  of  motherhood  and  motherliness.    she  had 
' never  shown  any  understanding  or  warmth  for  George  and  had  prevented  effec- 
tively any  good  relationship  between  adoptive  father  and  George  and  anyone 
else,  yet  giving  nothing  of  herself.    She  was  never  able  to  accept  placement 
for  George  although  she  was  the  one  who  originally  desired  placanent.  Her 
desire  to  have  him  return  after  he  was  placed  was  due  probably  to  strong 
guilt  feelings  she  had.    She  wanted  george  back  only  if  he  conformed  to  her 
ideal  of  behavior  and  responsibility.    She  was  antaigonistic  toward  the 
foster  parents,  and  the  C.  A.  A.  for  placing  George  and  was  prone  to  blame 
George»s  "poor  stock"  for  his  troubles.    Adoptive  father  was  sincere  in  his 
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interest  in  George,  but  nevertheless,  went  along  with  his  wife.  George 
must  have  felt  he  was  an  unwanted  boy.    The  placement  away  from  home  and  the 
adoptive  parents*  interest  in  his  welfare  helped  to  overcome  his  feelings  of 
not  being  wanted. 


YI.    Child  bom  out  of  wedlock* 

Harry,  age  eleven,  who  was  bom  out  of  wedlock,  had  run  away  from 

home  twenty-six  times  in  two  years  often  staying  away  from  home  for  three 
and  four  days.    When  he  was  seven  mother  married  and  her  husband  adopted 
Harry.    Everytirae  Harry  was  returned  home  by  the  police,  he  told  them  he 
would  run  away  again  as  he  preferred  the  training  school  to  his  mother's 
home. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  alleged  father.    He  met  mother  inaa  restaurant 
when  she  was  seventeen  and  he  was  with  her  only  a  few  times. 

Mother  was  a  slim  pale  woman  in  her  late  twenties.    She  was  the  young- 
est of  three  children.    Her  early  home  life  was  unhappy  and  gave  her  no 
security.    Her  parents  constantly  quarrelled  and  fought,    As  a  girl  she 
liked  school  and  preferred  to  be  by  herself  and  did  not  associate  with  other 
children.    When  she  was  fifteen  she  was  committed  to  a  public  child»placing 
agency  as  a  wayward  child  and  did  poorly  in  foster  homes. 

Adoptive  father  was  bom  out  of  wedlock  and  was  brought  up  by  a  mini- 
ster who  gave  him  strict  discipline  and  taught  him  to  do  hard  work.  Adop- 
tive father  was  a  graduate  of  a  technical  college  which  he  worked  his  way 
through  and  considered  himself  successful.    He  had  no  interested  relatives 
and  claimed  he  knew  about  Harry  when  he  married  his  wife  and  wanted  to  be  a 
real  father  to  the  boy.    He  blamed  mother's  lack  of  affection  for  Harry's 
troubles  and  she  admitted  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  be  affectionate 
toward  Harry  who  was  an  attractive  boy, 

Harry  was  placed  in  a  foster  home  by  the  C,  a.  A.  where  he  did  well  for 
several  weeks  and  did  not  run  away.    After  that  period  foster  mother  com- 
plained that  he  had  violent  temper  spellp  during  which  he  bit,  kicked  toward 
other  boy's  genitals,  called  dirty  names. and  screamed  that  no  one  loved  or 
cared  for  him.    He  evidently  had  substituted  this  behavior  for  his  running 
away  episodes.    He  was  fond  of  foster  mother  and  she  was  willing  to  keep  him 
a  little  longer.    In  the  meantime  he  was  allowed  to  visit  his  mother  and 
adoptive  father  and  each  time  cried  when  he  had  to  leave.    They  asked  that 
he  be  returned  home,  but  this  request  was  denied  as  his  own  home  was  still  'j 
inadequate  and  mother  was  considering  separation  from  her  husband.    Grad-  < 
ually  Harry's  temper  tantrums  subsided  and  he  expressed  the  desire  to  stay 
in  the  foster  home  and  not  return  to  his  mother.    His  school  behavior  was 
good  and  he  was  not  considered  any  problem.    After  nine  months  in  the  foster 


home  he  was  sent  to  camp  for  three  months  in  the  summer.    He  enjoyed  this 
experience  and  was  a  good  camper.    His  parents  continued  their  contacts  with 
him  and  used  gifts  such  as  a  bicycle,  a  wagon,  and  a  puppy  to  entice  him 
home.    However,  Harry  was  not  persuaded.    When  he  left  camp  he  returned  to 
his  former  foster  home  where  he  was  warmly  aecepted.    He  raaaained  in  the 
foster  home  until  the  following  summer  and  then  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  mother  and  adoptive  father  who  promised  him  a  good  time  in  their  summer 
place  where  they  had  a  boat,  a  pond,  and  a  dog  for  him.    He  was  allowed  to 
go  home  with  the  understanding  that  if  he  did  not  do  well,  he  would  be 
placed  out  again.    This  plan  was  acceptable  to  parents.    His  adjustment 
turned  out  to  be  quite  satisfactory  and  after  a  six  months  period  care  was 
discontinued. 

DISCUSSIC3N: 

Harry's  history  might  well  be  called  one  with  a  happy  ending.    He  had 
been  bom  out  of  wedlock,  rejected  by  his  mother  during  the  years  when  he 
had  needed  her  most.    He  was  insecure,  lacked  affection,  and  had  the  feeling 
he  was  not  wanted.    Like  many  runaways,  he  solved  his  intolerable  home  con- 
ditions by  flight.    The  foster  mother  where  Harry  lived  for  two  and  a  half 
years  was  most  instrumental  in  helping  Harry  find  the  love  and  affection  and 

j  security  his  own  mother  had  failed  to  provide.    When  he  finally  returned 
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!l  home,  his  aggression  toward  his  mother  and  adoptive  father  had  spent  itself, 
and  they  in  turn  became  fond  of  him,  and  he  of  they.    Their  gifts  to  him, 
and  continued  interest  in  his  welfare  while  he  was  in  a  foster  home  proved 
to  him  in  a  tangible  way  that  they  cared  for  him  and  wanted  him.    When  he 
got  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  his  mother  he  was  able  to  live  with  her 


without  running  away.    Harry  profited  from  placement. 


GROUP  B 

I,    Child  living  with  step-parent. 

Winston,  age  ten,  was  referred  to  C.  A.  A.  for  placement  by  his  mother 
as  he  was  setting  fires,  stealing,  running  away  from  home,  traanting  from 
school  and  associating  with  drunkards.    Winston  was  born  out  of  wedlock  and 
when  mother  married,  he  assiimed  mother*s  married  name. 

Alleged  father  was  reported  to  be  a  drinking  man  who  was  fond  of  women. 
As  a  child  he  was  a  problem  to  his  own  mother.    The  mother  claimed  "he  waa 
honest,  but  egotistic  and  had  to  be  the  center  of  attraction,  needed  to  be 
noticed  and  was  a  "loud  mouth**. 

Legal  father  was  to  have  married  mother,  but  when  she  became  pregnant 
j  by  putative  father,  as  a  decent  gesture,  he  offered  to  marry  mother  to  give 
the  i?hild  a  name  and  to  live  with  her  until  she  gave  birth.    Mother  married 
him  but  refused  to  live  with  him.    She  did  not  know  why  he  married  her  as 
Winston  was  not  his  child.    After  Winston  lias  bom  the  legal  father  had  the 
marriage  annulled  on  the  grounds  he  was  not  the  child *s  father  and  had  never 
lived  with  mother. 

Stepfather,  mother* s  second  husband,  was  cruel  and  abusive.    He  drank, 
and  forced  mother  to  leave  for  a  week,  but  she  returned.    He  and  mother  had 
I  three  apparently  normal,  well  adjusted  children. 

I'l 

i'  Mother  came  from  Danish  stock.    She  was  a  tall,  very  thin  woman  who 

claimed  to  have  always  been  healthy.    She  left  high  school  in  her  senior 
year  because  she  did  not  like  one  subject.    She  met  Winston* s  father  when 
she  worked  in  a  factory.    After  she  became  pregnant,  her  father  refused  to 
have  her  at  home,  and  she  went  to  live  with  a  maternal  aunt,  and  remained 
with  her  until  she  ran  away  with  her  present  husband,  and  married  him  against 
the  maternal  aunt»s  wishes.    During  the  recent  war,  she  worked  in  a  machine  , 
shop  in  the  evenings.    Winston  remained  with  the  maternal  grandavint  most  of 
the  time. 

Winston  lived  with  his  maternal  grandaunt  and  her  adolescent  son  and 
daughter  until  he  was  eight  years  old.    Although  they  were  fond  of  him,  no 
one  was  in  a  position  to  give  him  much  attention.    For  a  short  time  when 
Winston  was  two  years  old,  mother  took  him  home  for  a  week  and  th&a.  returned 

him  with  numerous  bruises  and  open  cuts.    According  to  mother,  stepfather 
had  thrown  him  down  a  flight  of  stairs  because  he  did  not  consider  him  good 
enough  to  live  with  his  own  child.    Maternal  grandaunt  kept  him  until  he  was 
eight  when  her  husband  died,  and  she  broke  up  her  home  to  live  with  her 
married  daughter.    He  spent  two  hectic  Jrears  with  his  mother  and  stepfather 
and  was  placed  and  replaced  seven  times,  and  had  one  hospitalization  of  six 
months. 

i| 

1  In  no  foster  heme  would  he  settle  down  as  he  constantly  craved  excite- 

ment and  night  life,  and  when  restrained  he  would  run  away.    It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  although  he  had  adult  views  about  pleasure,  he  still  clung 
to  certain  infantile  traits  such  as  thumb  sucking  and  eneuresis.    He  iden- 
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tified  with  crime  and  delinquency  and  spent  most  of  his  spending  money  on 
crime  magazines.    Due  to  his  poor  behavior  in  foster  home,  Winston* a  case 
worker  placed  him  in  his  (worker's)  own  family.    He  remained  here  for  three 
months  and  was  enabled  to  become  more  mature  about  his  attitudes  on  crime, 
and  his  hostility  decreased  as  well  as  his  stealing  and  eneuresis.    In  the 
meantime  worker  received  a  letter  from  an  Interested  maternal  aunt  on  the 
West  Coast  and  she  agreed  to  take  Winston.    He  remained  there  four  months 
and  then  was  returned  to  the  C.  A.  A. ,  as  aunt  and  uncle  complained  he  wae 
uncontrollable,  resisted  supervision,  smoked  in  spite  of  the  fact  he  was  for- 
bidden to  do  so,  and  on  many  occasions  embarrassed  his  uncle  and  aunt  when 
their  highly  cultured  friends  were  visiting.    When  he  returned  to  Boston,  he 
was  referred  to  the  Youth  Service  Board  for  care  and  supervision  as  it  was 
felt  further  expenditure  of  money  by  the  C.  A.  A.  was  not  justifiable  as 
Winston's  problems  were  deep  rooted  and  were  not  helped  by  manipulating  hia 
environment. 

!  DISCUSSION: 

I! 

In  many  respects  Winston  was  like  the  majority  of  runaways  for  he  had 
a  traunatic  early  life,  was  rejected  by  the  mother,  placed  with  a  relative 
as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  later  rejected  by  stepfather  as  well  as  by 
mother.    Winston  claimed  he  liked  to  run  away  because  he  liked  the  adven- 
ture and  thrills  he  got  out  of  it.    He  was  probably  dissatisfied  at  home  and 
felt  that  by  running  away  and  stealing  he  would  become  a  rich  man.    He  knew 
j  that  gansters  and  in  prison,  but  he  was  sure  he  would  not  get  caught  as  he 

I  boasted  he  could  shoot  his  way  out.    Winston  lived  in  a  world  of  fantasy  to 

11 

make  up  for  the  deprivation  he  had  suffered  as  a  child.    Because  of  his 
jj  traumatized  infancy,  rejecting  pareaits,  and  unsatisfactory  heme  environment 
jl  Winston  was  unable  to  form  relationships,  with  people,  and  the  foster  home 
placements  failed.    One  might  say  that  he  would  have  profited  if  h^  had  beeaa 
placed  in  an  "ideal"  foster  home.    What  that  "ideal**  is  has  not  been  trans- 
lated into  reality. 
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II.    Child  living  with  a  widowed  mother. 

Chester,  a  well-built  handsome  youngster  of  fourteen  years  was  referred 
to  the  C.  A.  A.  for  placement  because  he  ran  away  from  home,  and  truanted 
from  school,  showed  unusued  interest  in  girls.    Two  months  before  the  refer- 
ral he  had  been  sent  to  a  mental  hospital  for  observation.    He  was  discharg- 
;  ed  after  two  weeks  as  he  was  not  insane  or  committable.    The  psychiatrist 
felt  that  he  would  benefit  from  foster  home  placement  as  his  mother  showed 
little  emotional  warmth  for  him,  and  was  not  interested  in  his  future. 

The  father  had  served  in  the  First  WTorld  War,  and  was  given  an  honorable 
discharge.    After  five  years  of  marriage,  during  which  time  three  children 
were  bom,  father  divorced  mother.    Father  died  several  years  after  the 
divorce.    Vfliile  he  lived  he  showed  no  interest  in  the  children.    His  back- 
ground is  not  well  known. 

jl 

The  mother  was  a  passive,  cold  woman  who  favored  her  seventeen  year  old 
daughter,  a  senior  in  high  school.    She  worked  in  a  bank  during  vacation 
time.    Mother  was  strongly  attached  to  Lester,  two  years  Chester* s  Junior  whc 
was  in  the  same  grade  as  the  former.    Mother  was  having  trouble  with  her 
daughter  who  started  to  assert  her  independence  and  wanted  to  come  and  go  as 
she  pleased.    Mother  felt  that  Chester  would  end  in  a  reform  school  even 
when  he  was  a  very  small  boy. 

Chester  had  dull-normal  intelligence,  I.  Q.  81.    He  resented  the  affec- 
'tion  that  mother  gave  his  older  sister,  and  his  younger  brother  who  was 
[intellectually  superior  to  him.    The  sibling  rivalry  and  the  mother's  re- 
jection of  him  were  too  much,  and  he  ran  away  to  a  maternal  grandfather  who 
i  had  a  farm  where  Chester  wanted  to  work.    Although  he  disliked  school,  his 
[[behavior  was  fair  although  he  truanted.    He  believed  by  living  with  his 
grandfather  he  would  not  have  to  go  to  school,  and  would  be  able  to  work. 
However,  because  of  his  age,  he  was  not  permitted  to  work,  and  was  returned 
home  by  a  protective  agency  which  placed  him  in  a  temporary  shelter  until 
j  the  probation  officer  came  for  him.    Upon  his  return  he  was  placed  in  a 
I  temporary  home  pending  a  more  permanent  placement  plan.    He  remained  here 
I  two  weeks  and  then  ran  away  to  another  state  to  see  a  runaway  girl  whom  he 
[jhad  met  in  a  temporary  shelter  there.    He  was  returned  to  C.  A.  A.  and 
! was  placed  in  a  foster  family  on  a  f ana,  as  it  was  felt  that  a  strong,  dull 
I  normal  boy  would  adjust  well  in  a  setting  where  brawn  was  more  useful  than 
brains.    He  remained  here  two  weeks  and  after  a  severe  snowstonn  he  ran 
away  when  foster  father  asked  him  to  shovel  snow.    Chester  argued  that  he 
was  not  sent  there  to  work  as  board  was  being  paid  for  him.    He  was  returned 
I  by  the  police  who  found  him  trudging  in  deep  snow  many  miles  away  from  his 
j  foster  home.    He  waited  a  week  until  the  snow  was  removed  from  the  principal 
'  highways  and  ran  away  again  to  see  the  girl  he  had  met  previously.    The  re- 
lationship with  the  girl  he  had  met  was  not  clear.    He  had  a  strong  drive  to 
be  with  her.    When  Chester  returned  to  the  C.  A.  A.  he  was  referred  back  to 
the  probation  department,  and  the  court  sent  him  to  Lyman  School,    He  had 
i  been  under  C.  A.  A.  care  for  three  months  and  seemed  to  be  poor  placement 
I  material. 
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DISCUSSION: 

Chester  tried  to  r©^lTe  his  family  problems  by  running  away.  His 
mother's  rejection  and  the  keen  sibling  rivalry  were  painlMl  experiences 
for  him.    He  had  a  strong  drive  to  see  a  particular  girl  he  met  when  on  a 
runaway  episode,  and  in  spite  of  heavy  snow,  and  freezing  weather  he  wanted 
to  be  with  her.    She  probably  was  the  only  person  who  had  given  him  any 
attention,  affection  and  recognition.    Chester  may  have  found  in  her  a  moth- 
j  er  substitute  as  it  is  not  unusual  for  adolescent  boys  to  turn  to  other 
j  girls  and  women  when  they  have  bean  rejected  by  their  mothers.    He  was  dull- 
normal,  inarticulate,  and  unable  to  express  his  feelings  and  attitudes. 


!j  This  was  in  direct  contrast  to  his  older  sister  and  younger  brother  who 
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were  brighter.    He  felt  inadequate  in  his  family.    The  mother  showed  little 
interest  in  his  future  and  there  had  been  no  emotional  warmth  in  the  home* 
Wa.en  he  was  placed,  he  never  ran  away  to  see  his  family.    This  is  signifi- 

III.    Both  parents  dead. 

John,  age  sixteen  was  referred  to  the  C,  i..  A.  by  the  court  after  he 
was  picked  up  as  a  runaway  from  an  institution  in  California.    He  had  on  a 
coat  which  he  had  stolen  from  a  department  store,  and  a  ham  which  he  had 
taken  from  a  market.    He  claimed  he  did  not  know  his  name,  where  he  came 
from  or  anything  about  his  family.    He  was  sent  to  a  mental  hospital  for 
observation  where  it  was  learned  he  originally  came  from  Boston,  and  when  he 
was  nine  years  old  his  father  and  mother  were  burned  to  death  in  a  trailer. 
He  further  stated  that  he  was  placed  in  an  orphanage  with  Mexican  boys  and 
ran  away  three  years  ago,  and  worked  his  way  to  Boston  where  he  expected  to 
find  missing  relatives  although  he  did  not  know  their  name  or  address.  He 
was  placed  in  a  temporary  foster  home  where  he  got  along  well  and  caused  no 
trouble.    Suddenly  after  three  weeks,  he  became  suddenly  unconscious  and  was 
removed  to  a  hospital.    »7hen  he  recovered  his  m^ory  was  gone.    He  was  plac- 
ed in  another  temporary  home  for  study  and  treatment.    Here  he  displayed 
his  talent  as  a  musician  by  playing  a  trumpet  which  he  played  well.    He  was 
a  large  adolescent  boy.    The  psychiatrist  at  the  mental  hospital  felt  that 
the  boy  could  not  remember  what  had  happened  in  the  past  and  he  vras  unable 
to  obtain  much  backgroxind.    The  psychiatrist  felt  that  John  felt  guilty 

1 


39 


1  about  running  away  and  feared  pimishment.    He  was  diagnosed  as  a  psychpathic 
personality.    He  remained  in  the  second  temporary  home  two  weeks,  and  ran 
awar  with  another  foster  child.    They  were  apprehended  in  a  nearby  state  and 
j returned  to  the  foster  home.    Foster  mother  reported  he  was  underhanded, 
[jealous  of  the  affection  she  gave  other  children,  destructive  of  property, 
and  disruptive  in  the  group.    He  also  stole  from  her.    Two  days  after  he  re- 
turned, he  ran  away  after  stealing  foster  father* s  coat,  suit  and  trousers. 
Since  he  was  too  delinquent  for  a  constructive  placement,  he  was  dropped 
from  C.  A.  A.  supervision. 

DISCUSSION: 

John  did  not  respond  to  case  work  services,  and  foster  home  placement 
because  he  was  a  psychopathic  personality.    He  was  not  the  simple  type  of 
runaway  that  one  sees  in  a  social  agency  setting.    His  episodes  were  that  of 
a  Nomad  -  a  compulsive  running  away  with  no  apparent  provocation.    If  his 
reason  for  running  away  to  find  relatives  is  true,  it  would  show  that  his 
drive  to  see  and  know  his  family  may  have  motivated  his  nomadism.  However, 
his  problems  were  so  deep-seated,  and  his  personality  structure  was  so  en- 
tangled that  social  case  work  treatment  was  impossible. 

IV.    Living  with  separated  parents. 

Michael  a  red  headed,  freckled  face,  small  boy,  age  ten  was  referred  to 
The  C.  A.  A.  by  a  child  guidance  clinic  after  being  brought  into  court  as  a 
runaway.    He  had  been  missing  from  home  ten  weeks  during  which  time  he  had 
been  bunking  out  on  an  abandoned  wharf,  and  looking  around  the  city  for  food. 
Ee  had  been  seen  in  the  company  of  questionable  characters  by  the  police. 
Michael  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children. 

The  home  situation,  although  reported  fairly  good,  lacked  the  necessary 
care  and  supervision  which  is  a  child ♦s  right.    The  family  had  beeq  known  to 
a  protective  case  work  agency  for  five  years  on  numerous  complaints  of 
neglect,  fighting  and  drinking.    Evidently  Michael* s  problems  were  centered 
around  the  poor  family  relationships. 

The  father  was  born  in  Europe  and  came  to  .America  as  a  young  man.  For 
thirty  years  he  had  been  anployed  as  a  railroad  man.    He  seemed  genuinely 
interested  in  Michael,  but  could  not  cope  with  his  behavior. 

Michael's  mother,  a  few  years  younger  than  her  husband  was  also  bom 
in  Sarope.    She  had  had  a  ninth  grade  education  and  in  spite  of  her  heavy 
drinking,  her  family  was  fiercely  loyal  to  her.    She  had  been  arrested  twice 
in  the  last  few  years  for  drunkeness,  and  each  time  was  given  suspended 

sentence. 


Michael  was  placed  in  a  foster  home,  and  shortly  after  the  home  was 
li broken  up  his  father  went  to  live  with  a  married  brother  and  his  mother  went 
!|to  live  with  a  married  daughter.    Mother  died  after  living  with  daughter  a 
1  year.    Michael  was  placed  in  a  temporary  foster  home  and  although  he  did  not 
j  run  away,  he  wet  and  soiled  his  clothes  during  this  time.    His  twenty-year 
!  old  brother,  who  was  a  hero  to  Michael,  had  been  killed  in  the  war  in  Sicily 
and  this  disturbed  Michael.    Feeling  that  foster  mother's  standards  were  too 
rigid,  he  ran  away  to  his  married  sister  who  returned  him  to  the  foster  home. 
The  married  sister  wanted  him  placed  in  her  home,  but  it  was  thought  that 
returning  him  to  his  old  neighborhood  would  not  help  him  resolve  his  trouble. 
Since  he  continued  tc  soil  -nd  was  eneurttic,  he  was  placed  in  another  tempo- 
rary home  pending  placement  in  a  boarding  school.    He  ran  away  once  from 
jhere  and  again  returned  to  his  married  sister  undoubtedly  identifying  her 
I  with  mother.    He  was  placed  in  a  boarding  school  where  he  remained  eight 
.months.    His  problems  there  were  mainly  eneuresis  and  running  away.    He  went 
to  live  with  his  married  sister  and  remained  there  eight  weeks  continuing 
I  his  running  away  and  eneuresis,  and  stealing.    He  would  not  go  to  school. 
Physically  he  was  undeveloped.    He  was  accepted  later  by  a  boarding  school 
with  psychiatric  services  and  remained  there  three  years.    He  made  some  gains 
and  finally  graduated.    He  excelled  in  athletics  and  was  given  remedial 
reading.    He  ran  away  three  times  during  the  time  he  was  there  and  the 
[psychiatrist  felt  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  family  had  shown  no 
Ij interest  in  him  while  he  was  away.    After  graduating  he  was  placed  with  his 
i oldest  married  sister  although  another  married  sister  who  was  more  under- 
standing of  him  wanted  him  to  live  with  her.    He  remained  here  several  weeks 
1  and  then  went  to  live  with  the  other  married  sister  who  had  wanted  him 
jl  initially.    He  was  unable  to  conform  in  either  home  in  spite  of  the  fact 
l|that  they  tried  to  help  him  and  really  wanted  him.    He  was  referred  to  a 
child  guidance  clinic  for  study.    Since  the  family  no  longer  wanted  to  care 
!for  him  because  of  his  delinquency,  and  the  C.  A.  A- 's  belief  that  further 
j expenditure  of  money  would  not  be  justified,  he  was  discharged  to  a  public 
child-placing  agency  after  being  unaer  the  care  of  the  C.  A.  A.  for  four 
years.    In  a  follow-up  study,  it  was  learned  that  Michael  was  sent  to  a 
training  school. 

DISCUSSION: 

This  damaged  boy  had  been  unable  to  benefit  from  either  a  group  place- 
ment or  a  foster  home  placement.    There  were  three  traumatic  events  in  his 

j  life.    One:    the  alcoholism  and  death  of  his  mother  when  he  needed  her  most; 
Two:    the  disorganization  and  breakup  of  his  family;  Three:    the  death  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  hero  worshipped,  in  the  war.    These  events  occurred  in 

I  a  short  span  of  time,  and  probably  made  him  feel  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
him,  with  no  incentive  to  please  as  the  dearest  people  in  his  life  had  been 


taken  away  from  him.    Since  he  continued  to  run  away,  to  steal,  to  soil  and 
to  wet,  his  family  was  loathe  to  put  up  with  him  and  rejected  him.    He  knew 
that  they  did  not  want  him,  and  actually  wanted  him  "put  away".    He  was 
poorly  endowed  having  dull-normal  Intelligence,  an  immature  and  dependent 
emotional  make-up,  a  below  average  physical  statur^.and  a  poorly  developed 
super-ego.    He  was  unable  to  benefit  from  treatment  that  the  child-placing 
agency  afforded  him. 


7.    Living  with  father  and  stepmother. 


Donald  Blake,  fourteen  years  old,  a  pale,  slim,  good  looking  boy  of 
medium  height  was  very  quiet  and  retiring  but  rather  effeminate  in  speech. 
He  was  in  the  freshman  year  in  high  school,  and  had  an  I.  Q,.  of  ninety-six. 
Donald  was  an  average  pupil  and  was  no  problem,  other  than  being  a  runaway. 
Ee  oceasionally  attended  church. 

jj        Donald  lived  with  his  father  and  stepmother  in  a  two  room  apf^rtment, 
Ijlocated  in  a  poor  section  of  a  congested  city  area.    The  father  was  bom 
llin  Boston  in  1900,  and  his  formal  education  ended  with  the  completion  of 
['grammar  school.    He  worked  steadily  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.    He  had 
Ibeen  divorced  once,  deserted  John's  mother  who  died  six  months  later,  and 
married  his  second  wife  after  having  known  her  only  one  week.    Both  mother 
land  father  went  on  alcoholic  sprees,  but  the  home  situation  as  a  whole  was 
If airly  good.    Donald  was  described  by  the  father  as  disorganizing  factor  in 
the  home  and  a  problem  child  for  many  years.    Even  while  his  mother  lived, 
!he  was  guilty  of  petty  stealing  and  lying.    On  one  occasion  when  he  was 
jabout  seven  years  old,  he  set  a  house  on  fire.    During  the  time  of  father's 
iremarriage,  the  father  placed  him  in  five  different  foster  homes,  and  he  ran 
I  away  from  all  of  than. 

Donald's  stepmother,  bom  in  Boston  in  1902,  had  divorced  her  first 
hrisband  ten  years  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Donald's  father.    Her- education 
[ended  with  the  seventh  grade.    She  readily  admitted  that  Donald  was  far  ahead 
i|of  her,  and  that  she  cenld  not  understand  him.    The  boy  mentioned  his  mother 
jcftdn,  which  the  stepmother  resented.    This  was  the  source  of  much  conflict 
in  the  home.    The  stepmother  was  very  domineering  and  controlled  her  husband 
with  an  iron  hand.    The  father  was  a  weak,  passive  individual. 

On  the  complaint  of  his  parents  that  Donald  persisted  in  running  away, 
he  was  referred  to  the  juvenile  court.    It  was  thought,  in  spite  of  his  poor 
jadjustment  in  the  previous  five  private  placements  his  father  had  made,  that 
iDonald  was  good  placement  material  and  the  C.  a.  A.  was  asked  to  make  a 
placement  plan  for  him,  and  he  was  accepted  for  care.    The  father  promised 
Ito  reimburse  the  agency  ten  aollars  a  week.    He  remained  at  the  temporary 


foster  home  three  days  and  ran  away  following  visiting  night  when  the  other 
boys  had  visitors  and  he  had  none.    He  was  found  in  the  father's  neighborhoot 
I  and  returned  to  the  foster  home  where  he  stayed  one  week  and  ran  away  again, 
jl  Plans  to  have  him  placed  in  a  boarding  school  were  worked  out,  and  again  he 
t  was  placed.    This  evidently  did  not  satisfy  his  needs  as  he  ran  away  the 
I  second  week  he  was  there.    He  was  extremely  fond  of  having  his  own  way  and 
was  persistent  and  domineBring.    He  loathed  authority  and  was  constantly  at 
odds  with  it.    The  C.  A.  A.  notified  the  Juvenile  Court  who  were  advised  of 
the  inability  to  accept  placement,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  state  training 
school  where  custodial  care  was  more  strict  than  he  had  previously  exper- 
ienced. 

DISCUS3ICN: 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  boy  who  found  no  love,  security  or  affection  in 
j  his  own  parents,  and  who  had  spent  previous  years  in  an  atmosphere  where  he 
Ij  felt  he  was  unwanted.    He  was  justified  in  feeling  rejected.    Donald  had 

I  strong  positive  fantasies  of  his  own  mother,  and  idealized  her.  Consequent- 
ly he  hated  his  passive  dependent  father  for  taking  his  mother  from  him, 

!j 

and  for  the  permanent  separation  from  her.    He  had  intense  hate  for  the 
stepmother  who  wanted  to  take  his  mother's  place  in  his  affection.    By  his 
jj  running  away,  Donald  hoped  to  pirnish  both  parents.    Placement  outside  of  the 

II  home  proved  a  failure  because  of  transference  -  Donald  transferred  the 

f 

hostility  his  father  had  engendered  in  his  infantile  life  to  his  foster 
parents.    If  the  transference  had  been  worked  through  successfully,  and  if 

:!  ; 

Donald  was  allowed  to  verbalize  his  hostility  toward  his  own  parents,  one 
wonders  if  the  placement  could  not  have  been  successful. 


"71.    Living  with  adoptive  parents 

Warren,  age  eleven  was  referred  for  placement  by  his  adoptive  father  as 
he  had  become  increasingly  difficult  to  supervise.    Warren  was  never  told 
that  he  was  adopted,  nor  that  his  mother,  who  bore  him  out  of  wedlock,  was 
adoptive  father's  niece.    When  adoptive  mother  and  adoptive  father  were 
divorced  four  years  previous  to  referral.  Warren  started  to  stay  out  late 
at  night,  and  became  a  chronic  runaway.    He  refused  to  obey  his  second 
adoptive-mother,  although  he  respected  and  gave  obedience  to  his  adoptive 
father.    On  his  runaways.  Warren  was  prone  to  steal,  but  no  official  com- 
plaints about  that  were  made. 


I 


Father  was  unknown.    The  whereabouts  of  mother  were  unknown  as  she  did 
not  write  to  any  member  of  the  family.    As  a  child  she  was  a  school  trant, 
very  difficult  to  manage,  \incont Tollable  in  her  own  home,  and  had  borderlinej 
intelligence.    She  gave  birth  to  A'arren  when  she  was  fourteen.    Because  of 
her  promiscuity,  she  did  not  know  who  Warren's  father  was.    She  had  never 
shown  any  interest  in  her  child.    Adoptive  father  was  actually  Warren's 
maternal  uncle  who  legally  adopted  him  two  months  after  birth.    He  had  a 
good  trade,  was  a  hard  worker  ana  industriouf  .    He  was  fond  of  a^arren  al- 
though boy's  recent  conduct  had  causeu  adoptive  father  to  become  cold  and 
distant.    Adoptive  father  had  plans  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice  in  his 
trade. 


Adoptive  mother  was  a  cold,  ascetic  woman.    She  was  married  at  time 
of  adoption  and  eight  years  later  gave  birth  to  a  son.    When  her  son  was 
two,  the  home  was  investigated  by  a  protective  case  work  agency  as  adoptive 
mother  had  left  the  two  boys  alone  and  without  food  while  her  husband  was 

ji  working.    Adoptive  father  made  arrangements  to  place  the  two  boys  and  later 

I  secured  a  divorce. 

i  Second  adoptive  mother  married  adoptive  father  the  year  before  referral. 

She  was  responsible  for  the  care  or  Warren  ana  his  half-brother  by  adoption, 
j  Complaints  had  been  logged  against  her  for  beating  Warren,  refusing  to  feed 

him,  and  locking  him  out. 

I  Warren  was  placed  in  a  temporary  foster  home.    He  was  an  inveterate 

anoker,  and  sevSral  boys  in  the  foster  home  stated  he  "masturbates  a  lot". 
This  was  denied  by  Warren.    He  continued  his  interest  in  Boy  Scouts  and  was 

!  known  as  a  good  swimmer.    Funnjr  books  and  movies  also  occupied  much  of  his 
time.    His  school  work  was  average,  and  he  was  in  the  right  grade  for  his 
age.    There  were  no  complaints  about  his  school  adjustment,  but  he  did 
truant  occasionally.    After  several  weeks  in  the  temporary  foster  home  he 
was  placed  in  a  children's  institution  with  psychiatric  services.  There 
were  three  runaway  episodes  in  six  months.    He  was  inclined  to  violate  the 
non-smoking  rule.    Periodically,  he  would  show  pleasure  at  being  in  the 
study  home,  and  other  times  he  would  display  no  interest,  but  hostility  and 
resistance  toward  the  whole  program.    Several  weeks  after  the  third  running 
away.  Warren  left  without  peimission  again  and  was  away  for  almost  a  year. 
No  one  who  knew  him  had  heard  from  him  during  this  time  and  he  was  discharg- 
ed from  ccu:'e.    The  psychiatrist  at  the  study  home  felt  he  was  treatable  and 

i|  would  have  accepted  him  again  into  the  program  if  he  had  been  located. 

DISCUSSION: 


Warren's  problems  occasioning  referral  to  the  C.  A.  A.  and  his  tendency 
to  run  away  were  due  to  his  confused  feelings  about  his  maternal  relation- 
ship.   In  the  course  of  seven  years  he  had  known  three  mother  figures  and 
probably  had  a  divided  loyalty  about  his  own  mother  whom  he  did  not  know. 


Warren  never  gave  any  indication  that  he  knew  he  was  adopted,  or  that  he 


i 


was  born  out  of  wedlock.    His  adoptive  step-mother  was  cruel  to  him  and  beat 
him  for  being  a  burden  to  the  family  and  constantly  reminded  him  of  his 
illegitimate  background.    In  spite  of  his  good  relationship  to  the  adoptire 
father,  the  second  adoptive  mother* s  rejection  was  too  much  for  Warren  to 
cope  with.    His  placanents  were  not  successful  either  and  in  spite  of  the 
psychiatric  help  he  received,  he  ran  away  from  the  study  home  and  was  gone 
for  a  long  time. 


GROCJP  C 


I.    Sexual  deviation  in  a  runaway  boy. 

Peter,  age  fifteen  was  picked  up  by  the  police  for  hanging  around  mid- 
night shows.    He  had  run  away  from  his  paternal  grandmother's  home  in  Ver- 
mont where  he  was  living.    When  picked  up  by  the  police  he  was  dressed  as  a 
girl.    He  told  the  police  he  left  his  grandmother  to  visit  his  mother  in 
Boston.    However,  when  he  arrived  in  Boston  he  realized  that  his  stepfather 
had  forbade  him  to  see  his  mother,  and  since  he  had  no  money  he  was  unable 
to  return  home.    He  was  placed  in  the  u.  A.  A.  temporary  foster  home.  Pro- 
visions were  made  whereby  the  other  boys  would  not  see  him  enter  in  a  girl*s 
dress.    After  removing  his  dress,  and  slip,  it  was  revealed  that  he  was 
♦  also  wearing  a  brassiere  and  girl's  panties.    Psychiatric  consultation  at  a 
child  guidance  clinic  was  arranged,  and  the  boy  failed  to  establish  rapport 
with  the  psychiatrist  who  tried  to  have  him  talk  about  his  transvestism. 
He  was  examined  and  attained  an  I.       of  seventy-three. 

Father  and  mother  were  separated  a  few  years  before  boy  was  accepted 
for  care  and  both  had  reaarried.    Peter  was  the  third  of  four  siblings. 
He  identified  closely  with  an  older  divorced  sister  from  whom  he  had  stolen 
women's  attire.    Peter  when  told  that  he  was  a  runaway  from  his  grandmother' 
s  home,  did  not  realize  he  had  left  without  her  consent  or  knowledge.  An 
older  sister  married,  but  she  haa  no  interest  in  Peter.    His  father  and 
stepmother  did  not  like  him  and  he  saw  them  only  occasionally.    His  brother 
James,  several  years  yoxinger  than  he,  was  living  with  father.    Little  was 
known  of  the  parent's  background,  and  of  Peter's  early  childhood.    He  was  a 
sophomore  in  high  school,  and  eyidently  no  school  problem. 

His  adjustment  in  the  temporary  foster  home  was  good.    He  remained  shy, 
and  coy,  but  helped  foster  mother  a  great  deal  with  the  housework.    She  was 
:  fond  of  Peter  and  a  strong  relationship  was  noted  between  them.    He  seemed 
frightened  and  suspicious  of  men.    The  previous  summer  he  had  dressed  up 
as  a  girl,  and  went  to  a  summer  colony  where  a  young  man  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  v?ith  him.    However,  when  it  was  found  out  that  he  was  not  a 
girl,  this  fact  was  communicated  to  other  adolescents  who  bruised  and  bat- 
tered him  to  a  point  of  exhaustion.    He  remained  in  the  temporary  home  three 
months  and  then  was  placed  in  a  foster  home  in  the  country.    Foster  mother 
became  fond  of  feter  who  preferred  domestic  duties  to  working  out  on  the 
farm.    His  physical  maturation  was  retarded,  and  lacked  masculinity.  Hormoii< 
specimens  were  taken  but  these  showed  no  unusual  history  or  pathology. 
Several  months  after  Peter  was  placed  in  the  permanent  foster  home,  foster 
parents  bought  a  yacht  with  the  intention  of  sponsoring  day  or  week-end 
cruises.    Peter  was  allowed  to  go  with  them  and  enjoyed  the  experience.  He 
was  encouraged  to  join  the  Sea-Scouts  which  he  did.    He  became  interested  in 
stamps  and  started  an  album.    He  remained  with  them  a  year  and  then  mother, 
who  continued  to  see  him,  arranged  for  him  to  live  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  so 
she  could  be  nearer  to  him.    A  short  while  after  moving  to  the  "Y"  he  went 
to  live  with  mother  and  stepfather,  and  obtained  employment.    He  did  not  run 
away,  nor  did  he  remain  away  overnight.    '»¥hen  Peter  became  seventeen  years 
old  he  joined  the  Navy,  and  was  discharged  after  his  tour  of  duty.    He  and 


mother  are  running  a  rooming  house.    The  alleged  step-father  was  never 
married  to  mother. 

DISCUSSION: 

When  Peter  came  to  the  attention  of  the  C.  A.  A.  he  was  a  disturbed 
boy  -  so  much  so  -  that  he  assumed  a  girl»s  role  and  stole  his  sister*a 
clothes  and  dressed  like  one.    He  resisted  psychiatric  help,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  at  the  root  of  his  problem.    However,  he  responded  well  to 
foster  home  care  and  his  identification  with  his  foster  fathers  helped  him 
to  assume  a  more  maswiline  role.    He  was  emotionally  tied  to  his  mother, 
and  the  drive  to  be  with  her  was  so  strong  that  even  after  his  separation 
from  the  service,  he  returned  to  her  and  they  started  a  rooming  house  busi- 
ness together.    That  this  boy  did  not  become  a  sex  pervert  or  a  persistent 

I  runaway  was  due  to  the  acceptance,  sympathy  and  understanding  he  received 

j[ 

jj  f rom  the  foster  parents,  and  his  satisfaction  in  knowing  his  mother  was  stilJ 
I  interested  in  him. 


On  the  basis  of  tlie  cases  and  the  material  herein  studied,  the  result* 
ing  composite  picture  has  been  drawn. 

[  The  average  runaway  boy  was  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old  and  had  an 

i! 

jl  I.  Q,.  of  ninety-four.    His  own  mother  and  or  father  were  either  unmarried 

|j  or  divorced.    At  the  time  of  his  running  away  the  boy  was  living  with  step- 

|l 

I  parents  or  a  step-parent. 

He  was  a  truant  from  school  and  had  no  hopes  of  continuing  education 

I  after  sixteen.    He  was  interested  in  sports  and  preferred  manual  arts  to 
acadanic  studies  such  as  English  and  Algebra. 

I  Before  running  away  he  had  stolen  from  his  step-parents,  usually 

jewelry  and  change  left  around  the  house.    After  running  away  he  would  ob- 
tain money  by  breaking  into  homes  and  staling  instead  of  earning  money 
through  odd  jobs. 

When  accepted  for  care  by  the  C.  A.  A.  the  runaway  boy  was  on  the 

i  verge  of  serious  juvenile  delinquency  if  not  already  involved  with  the 

!  courts,  wondering  and  homeless  and  bitterly  hostile  to  his  step-parents. 
He  responded  to  the  foster  care  program  and  after  two  and  half  years  return- 
ed to  his  own  family. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RUNNING  AWAY 


Once  a  man  is  threatened  by  increasing  pain,  frustration 
anxiety  and  weakening  forces  of  control,  he  reacts,  as  does 
every  animal  organism,  by  physiologic  and  psychologic  mobili- 
zation for  fight  or  flight.    This  mobilization  is  felt  sub- 
jectively as  anger  and/or  fear.    The  fight  impulses  manifest 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  are  directed  outward,  bytendencies 
to  aggressive  behavior,  irritability  and  belligerency;  so  far 
as  the  fight  impulses  are  repressed,  they  probably  always  gen- 
erate anxiety  and  flight  reactions,  with  which  they  combine 
to  cause  all  kinds  of  psychologic  and  somatic  symptoms  from 
anxiety,  paranoid  trands  and  nightmares  to  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  many  other  physiologic  symptoms.    The  flight  impulses, 
so  far  as  they  are  expressed  outwardly,  lead  to  actual  fleeing 
from  the  unbearable  situation  or  to  consciously  attempting 
withdrawal  in  some  other  way.    When  repressed,  they  may  uncon- 
sciously motivate  misbehavior,  produce  physiologic  symptoms 
which  offer  a  means  of  escape,  or  they  may  cause  flight  in  the 
form  of  physiologic  and  psychologic  regression,  that  is,  an  un- 
conscious partial  return  to  childish  and  infantile  reactions, 
which  result  in  eating  disorders,  difficulties,  in  walking, 
loss  of  capacity  for  responsibility,  and  so  on.-^ 

Thus  the  runaway  boy  studied  expresses  himself  by  flight  from  the  un- 
j  bearable  situation  which  is  the  home  or  family.    Since  the  family  is  the 

jl  most  important  factor  in  a  child's  life,  it  is  the  family  from  which  usually 

|l 

jj  he  is  trying  to  escape.    The  frustrations,  anxieties  and  probably  guilt 
I  feelings  are  beyond  the  bj>y»s  capacity  to  cope  with  and  he  leaves.  Many 
runaways,  who  never  come  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies  come  from  typ- 
ical American  homes  that  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  the  boy's  need  for 
[  economic  or  emotional  security.    Many  boys  run  away  from  home  for  short 
periods  of  time  and  then  return.    This  desire  for  a  new  experience  and  wan- 
derlust is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  a  delinquent  trend  in  a  boy  as  it  has 


^eon  J.  Saul,  Motional  Maturity  p.  5 


occurred  in  the  lives  of  many  boys  who  have  grown  up  to  become  worthwhile 

citizens.    The  runaway  who  has  been  referred  for  placement  however,  did  not 

nm  away  for  adventure.    He  ran  away  to  escape  an  intolerable  home  situation 

Youngsters  who  live  with  cruel  step-parents  or  other  substitute  parents 

may  run  away  to  find  their  real  parent. 

The  cottage  parents  while  not  real  parents,  are  the  center  of  the 
child's  living  experience,  but  the  search  for  the  idealized 
parent  is  always  strong.    Children  dream  that  their  parents  love 
tham,  or,  during  placement,  have  somehow  miraculously  started  to 
love  them,  and  they  run  away  to  see  whether  there  is  not,  after 
all,  someone  at  home  who  wants  them.    They  do  not  believe  it,  but 
they  have  the  urge  to  put  the  matter  to  a  test,  disappointing  as 
the  homecoming  proves  to  be.    The  cottage  parent  who  understands 
this  need  will  have  much  to  offer  for  the  reduction  of  tension.-^ 

The  above  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  repeated  runaway  episodes  of  the 
toys  who  have  run  away  from  their  step-mothers,  placed  in  foster  homes  or 
institutions  from  which  they  also  run  away.    Some  of  the  boys  studied  had  a 
compulsive  drive  to  be  with  the  idealized  parent,  and,  obviously,  not  find- 
ing the  strongly  desired  parent  in  the  foster  family  group,  continued  the 
running  away  until  they  were  placed  in  an  institution  with  rigid  custodial 


There  is  another  causative  factor  in  runaways  who  run  away  not  to  seek 
their  idealized  parent,  but  to  punish  the  parent  or  parents  with  whom  they 
■are  living.    Jacob,  case  II,  of  Group  "a"  in  Chapter  IV  illustrates  this 
point. 

Sometimes  youngsters  run  away  to  punish  their  parents  -  retaliate 
in  a  hostile  childish  fashion  -  hoping  that  their  parent sowill 
follow  them:    sometimes  it  is  clearly  an  oepidal  version. 

Many  youngsters  find  easy  times,  shelter,  food,  amusement,  adult 

association  and  many  interest  in  his  peregrinations  by  land  or  by  water.  On< 

•^Jordon  Hamilton,  Psychotherapy  in  Child  Guidance  p.  162 
 Ibid,  p.  262  
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of  the  classical  American  novels,  Huckleberry  Finn,  by  Mark  Twain  is  about 


the  wanderings  of  »Huck»  and  Tom,  who  have  run  away  from  home  with  their 

old  friend,  the  Negro  Jim. 

Even  if  man's  hunger  and  thirst  and  his  sexual  strivings  are  com- 
pletely satisfied  "he"  is  not  satisfied.    In  contrast  to  the  ani- 
mal his  most  compelling  problons  are  not  solved  then,  they  only 
begin.    He  strives  for  power,  or  for  love,  or  for  destruction, 
he  risks  his  life  for  religious,  for  political,  for  humanistic 
ideals,  and  these  strivings  are  what  constitutes  and  character- 
izes the  peculiarity  of  human  life.    Indeed,  "A  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone**. ^ 

All  children,  as  well  as  all  adults  have  needs  and  strong  desires  to  fulfill 
and  satisfy  their  needs.  Some  of  the  needs  are  satisfied  in  socially  accep- 
table ways,  others  are  frowned  on  by  society  and  the  individual  is  branded  a 
criminal  or  a  delinquent. 

But  even  now,  with  our  new  appreciation  of  the  meaningfulness  of 
delinquency  as  a  reaction  to  frustration,  there  still  remains  a 
question  of  considerable  interest  and  importance;  just  why  is 
delinquency  selected  as  a  mode  of  reactive  behavior.    Our  studies 
(Diake  it  retidiiy  apparent)  that  delinquency  affords  a  vehicle 
for  expressions  of  reactions  to  emotional  discomfort;  but,  as  we 
said  before  there  are  many  ways  of  expressing  dissatisfactions; 
delinquency  is  one  mode.    In  almost  no  instance  does  delinquency 
follow  upon  simple  and  conscious  mental  processes  -  ordinarily 
the  individual  doesn't  say  to  himself,  "Dirough  deliniiuency  I 
will  have  my  revenge",  or,  "By  being  delinquent  I  will  seize 
what  immediate  gratifications  I  can  to  make  up  for  my  depriva- 
tions."   Usually  the  act  is  engaged  in  without  the  delinquent 
verbalizing  to  himself,  indeed  without  conscious  awareness? 

C5hildren  who  run  away  from  home  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  en- 
vironments and  people  who  may  introduce  more  delinquent  patterns  to  them. 
AQother  paramount  problem,  not  only  to  the  child,  but  to  society,  is  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  wandering  which  may  foster  strong  dependent 
needs  and  a  "hand-to-mouth"  existence.    Some  runaways  do  get  employment  and 


^Erich  Fromm. ,  Man  For  Himself  p.  46 

^William  Healy  and  Augusta  F.  Bronner,  New  Light  On  Delinguency  and  Its 
Treatment  p.  67 
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become  self-sufficient.    For  them  the  experience  leads  to  emancipation  from 
their  family. 

The  main  springs  of  the  runaway's  action  can  be  sunanarized  as  follows: 

Running  away  is  the  eruption  of  emotions  that  have  been  denied  their 
normal  outlets.    The  runaway  boy  has  to  develop  his  personality  the  same  as 
all  other  boys,  but  because  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  his  family's  lack 
of  stability,  the  issue  in  his  case  is  sharper.    His  family  fails  to  give 
him  security,  love  and  affection  he  craves  while  it  is  unable  to  harmonize 
his  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood. 

Before  the  age  puberty  he  can  manage  or  tolerate,  the  adverse  condition« 
of  his  home  life  by  repressing  his  problems.    ";ith  the  beginning  of  adoles- 
cence he  must  make  adjustments  to  sex  problems,  and  deal  with  sexual  urges 
that  are  new  to  him.    Now  more  than  ever  he  has  need  to  engage  in  self  sat- 
isfying activities.    Now  his  pleasures  are  keener,  but  his  suffering  due  to 
frustration  are  magnified. 

He  longs  to  get  away  from  the  cause  of  the  painful  experiences  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected.    Finally  #ien  he  feels  that  the  over-all  pressure 
has  become  too  great  for  him  to  endure  he  seeks  relief  in  flight. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
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CEAPT3R  VI 

'  SDMIARY  MD  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  studying  the  thirty-two  runaway  boys  who  had  been  referr 
ed  for  placement  to  the  Children's  Aid  Association  was  mainly  to  explore 
I  the  runaway  child's  family,  his  environment,  social,  emotional  and  education 
I al  phase  of  his  life;  to  ascertain  what  factors  produced  in  certain  boys 
such  deep-set  feelings  of  deprivation  that  running  away  was  the  response; 
and  whether  placement  either  in  a  foster  home  or  an  institution  were  con- 
ducive to  a  more  socially  acceptable  mode  of  living.    With  these  purposes  in 
mind  the  major  findings  of  the  group  will  be  summarized. 

When  the  cases  were  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  that  81,3  per  cent 
of  the  boys  were  between  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  62,5  per  cent  were 
possessed  of  normal  intelligence,  53  per  cent  were  referred  by  probation 
officers,  and  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them,  thirty-one  or  96,9 
per  cent  were  from  homes  that  had  been  broken  up  or  for  some  reason  or 
other  were  not  a  complete  and  integrated  unit. 

There  are  children  during  whose  development  there  has  occurred  a 
I  serious  disturbance  in  the  parent-child  relation,  usually  of  such  nature 
that  relationship  to  one  or  both  is  partially  developed.    In  studying  the 
group,  one  could  readily  see  that  the  parent-child  relationship  in  all  of 
the  group  was  inadequate  due  to  death,  divorce,  separation,  or  remarriage 
of  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  or  certain  destructive  attitudes  that  the 
I  parent  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  child  had.    It  may  be  concluded  that 
the  runaway  child  came  from  an  unhappy  or  broken  home  where  he  had  been 
denied  a  satisfactory  life  experience.    Coupled  with  the  above  the  child 


jl 

I 


had  a  feeling  he  was  not  wanted  at  home,  and  did  not  belong  to  anyone. 
Basically,  this  is  an  expression  of  self-preservation,  for  when  home  condi- 
tions are  intolerable,  and  parents  are  abusive,  delinquent,  and  irresponsi- 
;  ble,  a  child  will  take  flight  to  save  his  own  individuality  rather  than  to 

1 

|:  stay  home  and  wage  a  losing  battle.    In  her  summary  on  runaway  boys,  Dr. 

i| 

Armstrong  points  out  that  they  — 

were  conditioned  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  unwholesome  re- 
sponses and  were  raised  on  a  foundation  of  instability.    The  mal- 
adjustment of  parents  shown  in  the  number  of  families  disrupted 
by  separation,  desertion  or  divorce,  the  family  pathology  and 
tmcertain  economic  status,  infallibly  have  their  repercussions 
on  the  child  -  all  of  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  shifting 
background  of  the  runaways  which  their  reactions  reflect. 

It  was  determined  that  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  runaways  were  able 
to  accept  placement,  which  helped  to  curb  their  delinquent  trends.  Place- 
ment, therefore,  becomes  a  part  of  a  therapeutic  process  having  for  its 
goal,  the  solution  or  alleviation  of  the  child* s  emotional  conflict.  Once 
the  child  was  removed  from  the  pernicious  environment  caused  by  parental 
discord  and  conflict , immorality  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  criminal  and 
psycho-pathological  tendencies  of  one  or  both  parents,  the  child,  in  all  but 
twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  able  to  make  a  normal  behavior  ad- 
justment.   Those  that  were  unable  to  accept  placement  had  such  deep-seated 
inner  personality  maladjustment,  that  they  did  not  respond  to  environmental 
manipulation. 

There  are  severe  behavior  disorders  which  are  as  unresponsive  to 
psychotherapy  as  are  the  severe  psychon euros es  and  psychoses. 
Character  disorders  which  are  overtly  anti-social  or  criminal 
are  \insuitable  for  any  sort  of  out-patient  treatment.    But  the 
line  between  normal  and  defective  "Character"  structure,  espec- 
ially, in  the  young,  is  even  harder  to  draw  than  between  normal 
and  abnormal  body  or  mental  functioning. ^ 
■'■Uiairette  p.  Armstrong,  660  Runaway  Boys  p.  188 
^Gordon  Hamilton,  Psychotherapy  in  Child  Guidance,  p.  99 
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Although  scane  of  the  runaway  boys  were  unable  to  benefit  from  their 
foster  home  experiences,  they  received  complete  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tions. (See  Ch.  II.)    They  were  exposed  to  homes  which  had  emotional  waimth 
good  housekeeping  standards  and  normal  family  relationships.    As  yet  there 
is  no  objective  scale  which  can  measure  the  intangible  benefits  which  the 
boys  received  from  their  foster  parents  even  though  their  stay  was  of  short 
duration. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  runaway  child  are  the  same  as  those  faced  by 
other  children  in  need  of  foster  home  care.    An  expansion  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  social  case  work  services  on  a  family  basis  would  be  an  in- 
strumental factor  in  curbing  the  delinquent  trends  of  many  children.  Bet- 
ter housing,  greater  recreational  and  medical  facilities  as  well  as  an  ex- 
pansion of  psychiatric  service,  not  only  for  children,  but  parents,  would 
make  it  more  feasible  for  the  child  to  make  a  wholesome  adjustment  in  the 
family  group.    No  doutt  education  plays  an  important  role  in  the  ability  of 
the  child  to  become  a  worthwhile  citizen.    All  too  often,  the  child  is  com- 
pelled to  take  courses  for  which  he  has  neither  the  inclination,  nor  the 
ability. 

The  two  salient  features  of  this  study  are  seen  to  be: 

1.  That  the  xinfavorable  circumstance  of  a  broken  home 
intensified  and  aggravated  by  the  urgent  pressures 
of  adolescence  constituted  the  main  factor  which 
caused  the  boy  studied  to  run  away. 

2.  That  foster  care  was  the  chief  means  of  achieving 
valuable  results. 

Running  away  can  be  numbered  one  of  the  problems  of  family  life  and 
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may  represent  a  failure  to  adjust  to  the  pBrsonality  problem  arising  within 
that  sphere.    Qnotional  development  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the  family 
environment  through  the  effect  that  the  different  members  have  on  each 
other.    Whan  the  family  becomes  a  knot  of  experiences  too  painful  to  under- 
go and  membership  in  it  raises  more  problems  for  the  boy  than  it  solves, 
in  his  eyes  the  family  becomes  a  detriment  and  barrier  to  his  further  de- 
velopment.   The  boy  then  decides  that  his  family  has  no  future  value  for 
him  and  is  prompted  to  take  flight  in  search  of  something  more  satisfying. 
In  the  general  sense  the  family  is  at  fault  since  it  creates  the  problems 
which  are  inherent  to  its  makeup.    To  remove  the  family  would  be  get  rid  of 
the  problems,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  deprive  the  boy  of  many  of  the 
other  social  and  emotional  forces,  and  physical  security  it  can  offer.  The 
problem  is  to  return  the  boy  to  his  home  or  a  home  environment  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  solve  his  personality  difficulties  with  the  family  as  a  frame 
of  reference, 

Foster  p]a  cement  is  a  treatment  that  meets  the  problem  head  on  and 
treats  the  difficulties  directly.    It  tries  to  find  a  heme  environment  that 
will  substitute  for  the  boy*s  own  home  so  that  he  is  comparatively  free  to 
work  out  those  problems  that  he  finds  are  the  most  urgent  at  the  moment. 
TShen  these  difficulties  have  been  solved  or  alleviated,  the  boy  is  then  able 
to  return  to  his  own  home  and  enjoy  the  other  benefits,  that  his  own  family 
can  provide. 

In  this  way  foster  placement  is  able  to  rehabilitate  the  boy  and  his 
family  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  parts  temporarily  separated  can  be 
united  once  more. 

The  per  centage  of  successful  cases,  twenty-three  boys,  or  72  per  cent, 
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substantiates  tlie  efficacy  of  foster  placement  as  a  corrective,  and  the  chiel 
means  of,  treating  runaways. 

Foster  care  is  also  a  powerful  weapon  in  combating  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  figure  above  is  in  accord  with  the  per  centage  of  successes  achieved 

j: 

f  with  difficult  problem  children  in  the  studies  quoted  below. 

Thus  of  545  children  treated  by  the  Children's  Aid  Assoc- 
iation (19E8-32)  34.9  per  cent  responded  unfavorably  to 
care.    This  was  true  of  37.9  per  cent  of  the  116  treated 
by  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.    In  general, 
too,  both  agencies  had  the  same  success  in  treating  diffi- 
cult children.! 

With  the  strengthening  of  the  boys»  own  hones,  and  with  intensive  fol- 
low-up case  work  to  provide  them  with  the  appropriate  foster  placanent  they 
require,  foster  placement  as  a  treatment  should  be  able  to  deal  successfully 
with  all  boys  who  are  not  pathological  behavior  problems  or  who  are  irre- 
trievably disabled  because  of  physical  hanaicaps. 


Approved, 

Richard  K.  Conant 
Dean 


^Mith  M.  H.  and  Elio  D.  Monachesi,  The  Rehabilitation  of  Children, 
pp.  74-75. 


Name 
Age 

Mucation  and  I.  Q,, 

Boy*s  Background  and  Family  Adjustment 


Father: 


Mother : 


Name  and  Age 
Birthplace 

Attitude  toward  the  Runaway 
Btaplcyment  and  family  background 

Name  and  Age 
Birthplace 
Attitude  toward  the  Runaway 

Number 

Parents 

Probation  Department 

Church 

School 

Other  Interested  people 


Reason  for  referral  other  than  running  away: 
Stealing 

Breaking  and  Entering 

Truant  ing 

Sex  Deviations 

Stubborn  Child 

Complaint 


Siblings: 

Referring  sources: 


Placement : 


Foster  Home 
Group  Placement 


Adjustment  in  Placement:      Gtood  or  Bad 


Reason  for  Closing  Case: 
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